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WAGES AND RATES 


It was our view that the President -was right in 
transmitting to Congress the problem created by 
the demands of railroad labor for greatly increased 
wages. We agreed with him and the Director- 
General that, though he had all the power necessary 
in the premises, that power was given to him for 
war purposes and that the present problem was a 
problem of peace, to be settled, not through emer- 
gency powers granted for a specific purpose, how- 
ever wide they might be, but through the duly con- 
stituted representatives of the people as a matter 
of public policy free from the pressure of war con- 
ditions. However inconsistent such a view might 
be with other acts of the President and his Railroad 
Administration as to the use of the war power, we 
felt the right course was being pursued. 

But now Congress, as represented by the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, refuses the job, 
passing it back to the President with the explana- 
tion that he has all the power necessary to deal 
with the situation. Of course he has, and if it be 
the will of the people, as expressed through their 
representatives in Congress that he continue to 
exercise it in this matter, then there can be no fault 
found with his proceeding to do so. Speaking of 
inconsistency, however, nothing the President or 
his Railroad Administration may have done under 
the arbitrary war power could have been more in- 
consistent, in comparison with their present atti- 
tude, than is the attitude of the Senate committee 
in refusing the task offered it in comparison with 
former criticism by Congress of the President for 
so often taking the bit in his teeth. 
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However that may be, and regardless of all at- 
tempts to “pass the buck” or indulge in political 
strategy on either side, the authority of the Presi- 
dent and the propriety of his acting are now clear. 
He may be criticized for what he does, but not for 
assuming the authority to do it. His attitude to- 
ward the demands of labor has been encouraging, 
as has also been that of those members of Congress 
who have expressed themselves. The latter have 
insisted that they did not intend to be compelled 
by threats and the President was clear in his state- 
ment that the strikers must return to work before 
they could be listened to. Firmness is what is re- 
quired. If Congress and the President do not per- 
mit themselves to be influenced by political con- 
siderations nor overmuch by fear of paralyzing 
strike, all will be well. The facts are ascertainable. 
If labor is entitled to increased wages, that can be 
determined and the amount fixed. It can also be 
determined how much increased revenue should be 
permitted the carriers in order to enable them to 
pay such wages and just how rates shall be re- 
adjusted in order to bring in the revenue. There is 
plenty of power and plenty of information to be 
had. There is no occasion for panic on the part of 
those charged with settling the matter nor for hurry 
on the part of the men. It will be time enough for 
the latter to talk strike when their just demands 
are refused after being considered, and for the for- 
mer to worry when the latter refuses reasonable 
terms. 


ADEQUACY OF REVENUE 


It is encouraging to note in the letter of Senator 
Cummins to the President, that consideration is 
being given, in framing a program for railroad leg- 
islation, to the matter of what direction ought to 
be given to the Commission for its guidance in 
determining the reasonableness of rates. We do 
not like the particular plan which Senator Cummins 
himself advocates to meet this point, but we are 
glad to know that the subject is receiving favorable 
attention. One would almost conclude, from what 
members of Congress and witnesses before the 
House committee are saying, that the Esch-Pomer- 
ene bill was about as far as the new program would 
extend. One prominent witness before the com- 
mittee last week, for instance, objected even to the 
suggestion of the Traffic Club of Chicago that the 
cost of capital be included with other costs of opera- 
tion in the things which the Commission would be 
instructed to take into consideration in fixing rates. _ 
He feared such a clause might result in a definite 
return on capital, which would be open to the ob- 
jections that apply to the present proposals for gov- 
ernment guaranty. 
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We submit that such an attitude is absolutely 
unfair to capital invested in the railroads and shows 
small consideration for the needs of the situation, 
regardless of fairness or unfairness. Why is it that 


organizations that adopt resolutions setting forth 
what they think should be done to or for the rail- 
railroads almost without exception speak of return- 
ing the roads to their owners “after remedial legis- 
lation shall have been enacted?” What is this 
remedial legislation that is recognized as nec- 
essary as a condition precedent to settlement? Is 
it not that some plan must be adopted that will 
assure adequate returns to the carriers? Why fight 
shy of the issue if we pretend to be fair? It is not 
a question of whether capital shall make money, 
but of whether our policy of regulation shall be 
such as to insure proper growth and maintenance 
of our railroads. If we do not permit them to 
thrive they will not long be of much use to us. 


USE OF PRIVATE CARS 


For the reason, if for no other, that there are 
other bills pending akin to the Kenyon and Ken- 
drick bills, which would place the meat packers 
under a revocable license system, depriving them 
of their refrigerator cars and branch houses and 
divesting them of any interest in stockyards and 
live stock cars, owners of private cars generally are 
expected to take more than ordinary interest in the 
hearings on these two bills before the Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture. Nearly all the so-called 
trusts are owners of cars. They are also the re- 
ceivers of criticism from those who believe that the 
- large way in which they operate tends to increase 
the cost of living. Therefore, they may also show 
an interest in the proposal made in many forms 
that no slaughterer of animals shall engage in busi- 
ness except on the procurement of a license from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, nor remain in the 
business if and when the Secretary of Agriculture 
suspends or revokes the license, as that official could 
do, for the violation of rules prescribed by him for 
the regulation of the business of such slaughterer. 

Some of the so-called packer bills make the Presi- 
dent the licensing agent. Some authorize him to 
appoint agents or agencies to issue the license, 
which would be a condition precedent to the entry 
of a new man into the business and a condition on 
which those already in it might remain. The cen- 
tral provisions in each, however, are that the busi- 
ness may not be carried on except under a revocable 
license and that the licensee may not own or oper- 
ate refrigerator cars. Some require the govern- 
ment to become the owner and operator of the cars. 
Some provide that the packer may own and operate 
cars on license from the Secretary of Agriculture or 
some other agency. 
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lutionary step, more drastic than any taken even 
when we were at war and food producers and deal- 
ers had to take out licenses which were revoked 
when there was profiteering or violation of some 
rule or regulation intended to conserve foods and 
increase their production. One of the fundamental 
ideas put forward by those who have suggested the 
regulation of the packers is that if they were de- 
prived of the right to supply themselves with cars 
and stockyards and forbidden to deal in anything 
other than meats, the cost of meat, to the consumer, 
would come down. 

















































BAD POSTAL SERVICE 


With Postmaster-General Burleson relieved of 
the responsibility for wire operation, which was 
placed on his willing shoulders during the war, 
some improvement in the postal service, to which 
he is supposed to be devoting his attention, might 
be expected. But, if anything, it is worse, so far 
as we can observe from our own experience. We 
do not say this merely for the purpose of criticising 
Mr. Burleson, inefficient as we believe him to be, 
but in order to inform our subscribers, who com- 
plain in constantly increasing numbers of failure to 
receive their magazines on time. 

This poor service is positively not our fault. We 
are getting our magazine into the Chicago postoffice 
every Saturday at an early hour in the afternoon, 
just as we have been doing for years. We have 
never failed. Patrons may figure for themselves, 
therefore, just when they ought to receive their 
copies and how much delay there is on the part of 
the postal service. 

We do not object to our patrons complaining to 
us and shall always do our best to remedy the diff- 
culty, for our own sake as well as for theirs, but 
we want them to understand where the blame lies 
and that they can probably accomplish more if they 
will make formal complaint to their local post- 
masters. Many individual complaints are likely to 
have more effect than one complaint, especially 
when we, as complainant, are apparently getting to 
be accepted as part of the postoffice routine. We 
regret these delays as much as our subscribers pos- 


-sibly can, and we hope for better things. 


NAMES NEW CHIEF COUNSEL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


E. Marvin Underwood, at present solicitor for the Rail 
road Administration, has been promoted to be chief coul- 
sel, vice John Barton Payne, now chairman of the Ship 
ping Board. Underwood as assistant attorney-general be 
came familiar with many phases of railroad regulation 
work, so he knows more about shippers’ side than Payne. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Plumb Plan Moribund.—The parrot 
that talked too much was cool and 
of a judicial mind after the sousing 
it received, in comparison with Wash- 
ington during the first ten days of 
Plumb planning, strikes and threats 
of strikes, The declaration of war 
against Germany caused much less 
shivering than the agitation resulting 
from the well-timed publicity in con- 
nection with the eruption of the rail- 
road laborers. There was no goose 
flesh because of the declaration of 
war. Nobody believed there could be 

the slightest doubt about the outcome of the great venture 
into the theater of European war. As much, however, 
cannot be said about the thunder in connection with 
what is believed to have been the earefully laid series 
of mines beginning with Warren S. Stone’s address to the 
President on July 30, continuing with the introduction of 
the Plumb-Sims bill on August 2, strikes among a number 
of shopmen and the sending of bulldozing letters and tele- 
grams to members of Congress. Each mine was exploded, 
as well-informed men here think, with a view to maximum 
effect on the nerves. of the public and its servants. There 
are some radically inclined persons who profess to believe 
the President knew what was being planned and was not 
uiwilling to see Director-General Hines relieved, in some 
measure, of the responsibility of saying how great an 
increase in wages and rates should be made. The weight 
of opinion, however, acquits him of any such attempt to 
trick the public. By the time the bulldozing letters began 
coming in, senators and representatives had recovered 
their perspective and were able to perceive, it was sug- 
gested, that the Plumb plan was the sublimation of selfish- 
ness, a willingness on the part of the railroads workers 
to profiteer at the expense of the workers not in position 
to threaten the public with starvation. It was that phase 
of the subject that caused the revulsion of feeling against 
the four brotherhoods. No one particularly took up the 
fight in defense of the fundamental idea of the Anglo- 
Saxon stave, namely, private property. The proposition to 
starve into submission the men, women and children in 
the general mass started the tide of public sentiment, so 
far as Washington is concerned, against the leaders who 
countenanced such heartlessness equal, many thought to 
the cynicism that dictated the submarine policy of the 
Prussian military caste. For years the brotherhoods have 
been regarded as the labor aristocracy, the junkers, so 
to speak, of organized labor. Whether they are respon- 
sible for the proposal to starve other organized labor, as 
a part of the public, into acceptance of the Plumb plan 
and another wage increase running from $800,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000, the ordinary man in Washington did not 
take much trouble to find out. He just held them guilty 
as charged. . 


Society Item.—Chairman Aitchison, Commissioner Clark, 
Charles E. Elmquist and several other charitably inclined 
men in and about the offices of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission and the Railroad Administration begun rais- 


ing a charity fund on August 12. The three mentioned 
put down their names for liberal subscriptions and, with 
some cash, sent the paper to the object of their solicitude. 
Their aim they believe to be a worthy one and they hope 
to obtain substamtial backing. They are not prepared 
to believe that Congress might add to the contributions, 
but they would be pleased if someone among’ the law- 
makers would suggest taking something from the treasury 
mM behalf of so worthy a scheme. They were inclined 
to believe that when the object of their endeavors became 
better known, it might carry its appeal across the boun- 
daries of the nations so lately engaged in showing that 
there were checks and balances to make the Malthusian 
idea largely a thing for nothing more serious than aca- 
demic speculation. The trimumvirate mentioned early 
took into their confidence Max Thelen, director of public 
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service, also several weather forecasters and keepers of 
weather records. It was necessary to take Thelen and 
the weather men into their counsels. One of the questions 
to be decided, before the money could be disbursed, was 
as to whether the wind was blowing a gale on the day 
Thelen had his picture taken for The Traffic World. The 
photographer who took it and an expert on textiles may 
also be consulted, because if the wind was blowing and 
the Thelen trousers were silk mohair, all the money that 
might be collected by ordinary methods and all that might 
be voted by congresses, parliaments, reichstags, rigsdags, 
cortes and skrupskinas would be wasted, if applied toward 
the creasing of the Thelen pants. 


War-Time Restrictions in Peace Days.—Among those 
who know something about the despotic control of busi- 
ness by the Food and Fuel administrations, there is a 
feeling that President Wilson did not make a helpful con- 
tribution to -he cause of more decent living costs when 
he suggested that all business that crosses a state line 
be put under licenses, granted or withheld, in Washington. 
It is possible that those who were forced to come to Wash- 
ington during the war to enable them to obtain permits 
to do business were in an uglier mood when they arrived 
here than while they were at home. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that when they arrived they kept the recording angel 
busy making demerit marks in his book. The profane 
expressions of feeling may have relieved them to such 
an extent that the President’s suggestion now will fall 
on ears attuned to receive the suggestion for a peace-time 
lease of life for the Food and Fuel administrations, with 
great joy. The idea among those who were not parts of 
either administration, but came into contact with those 
who came to Washington to deal with the administrations 
and boards set up during the war is that the suggestion 
caused expressions of disgust. Additional legislation to 
enable the President to hold business in check until the 
treaty of peace is signed and ratifications are exchanged 
is not needed. The Lever law is in full effect. Abolition 
of the Food and Fuel administrations was permitted by 
the President. It is true Congress did not make appro- 
priations enough to run them during the year beginning 
July 1, 1919. The President, however, is supposed to have 
a fund large enough to enable him to Keep alive several 
agencies for price control, if he cares to spend it for that 
purpose. He bought a $4,000,000 piece of real estate with 
an allotment made from it. The War Trade Board is 
in operation as a section of the State Department. It 
could shut off exports now as easily as it could during 
the period of active belligerency, thereby making unneces- 
sary any action along that line, by Congress. The Presi- 
dent has not lost any of his war powers. He could again 
take control of the wire systems, relinquished on July 31. 
Yet there are senators and representatives so intent upon 
being known as desirous of doing something to lower the 
cost of living that they are introducing bills or resolutions 
giving the President power he already has, or asking for 
a report from this or that committee as to the advisability 
of imposing an embargo on exports for a whole. They 
seem to be wholly oblivious to the fact that representa- 
tions of that kind should be made to the President, if 
talked about at all, because the President has the power 
to shut off the flow to Europe of American food, fuel and 
clothing, regardless of the necessities of any part of the 
world. 


Status of Cummins Restoration Bill—When the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce favorably 
reported the Cummins bill early in the week of August 
3, it gave that measure a status favoring its passage at 
any time its advocates felt certain they could muster 
enough votes for that purpose. When the President broke 
up the vacation House members had been authorized to 
take, he dia not keep all the members in the city. Hun- 
dreds of them went away, ignoring the cancellation of 
the vacation resolution. Among the hundreds who went 
were most of those who naturally would be expected to 
vote for the restoration bill. An unusually large number of 
those who would be expected to vote no remained in the 
city. ss quorum can pass a bill. There was always a 
quorum in the city after August 3, but a count of noses 
showed that it contained an overwhelming majority against 
the Cummins bill. That being the fact, it would have 
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been suicidal to have called it up at any time within ten 
days past. Calling up a measure that has been reported 
is a function of the chairman of the committee that re- 
ported it, else there would be sharp practice and confusion 
all the time. So long as there was a majority against the 
bill, in the quorum that technically was a meeting of the 
House each day, Chairman Esch could not be expected to 
demand consideration of the bill. Calling it up at such 
a time would have been inviting its slaughter. That is 
why the past week slipped by without a sign of activity 
in its behalf. When it is brought up for consideration 
and action, that will be notice that Chairman Esch has 
counted noses and found, in his opinion, enough of “his 
gang” present to pass the bill without any essential 
change. 


Uniform Rates for Cold Storage Warehouses.—Out of 
the welter of proposals for reducing the cost of living, 
many of them believed to be unconstitutional, it would 
not be surprising if there would come a statute regulating 
the rates, rules ana regulations of public cold storage 
warehouses, by the federal government. State govern- 
ments regulate to some extent, but if it can be shown 
that goods stored are in transit from a point in one state 
to a destination in another, then, it is.believed, the state 
laws do not attach. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion recognizes in transit arrangements and application 
of the same principle to the regulation of cold storage 
houses might put a check on every phase of the business, 
if one is needed. At present, according to testimony 
brought out before the Senate cost of living sub-committee, 
the cold storage warehouses can and do make varying 
rates to their customers, “under like conditions and in 
like circumstances.” One witness advocated a _ require- 
ment that identical rates be given to all customers and 
the lending of money on goods in storage by the storage 
houses be prohibited. He said storage warehouse lending 
tended toward speculation and the enhancement of prices 
because the lender would know whether the loan was a 
good one, in the sense of knowing more about the probable 
course of the market than would a bank that was asked 
to lend money. The fundamental thought is that if loans 
are restricted to banks or banking houses, the margin or 
equity of the holder cf the goods would have to be in- 
creased. The increase of the margin would make it nec- 
essary for the holder of the legal title to turn over his 
capital oftener and, presumably, at a smaller margin than 
if his equity in the property were small and the interest 
of the storage company so large as to make it a partner 
in the holding for higher prices. That the government 
has the right to regulate the rates and regulations of a 
public warehouse is one of the things that was estab- 
lished beyond question in the Munn case. That is a field 
in which the room for controversy is not much larger, 
if any, than the area of a dime. A. ©. Hi. 


SAYS PRESIDENT FORCED ADAM- 
SON LAW 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A. B. Garretson, former grand chief of the Order of 
Railway Conductors, told the House committee on Aug. 11 
that the railway brotherhoods never would have sought 
action in Congress on the Adamson law in 1916 except for 
the request of President Wilson. 

“The brotherhoods and myself were pilloried from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific as compelling the President and 
Congress to do certain things. 


“The four brotherhoods were forced into Congress un: 
willingly. Only the influence and power and request of 
the President of the United States ever got us there. We 
went there in spite of our own desire to settle a question 
by our own methods. 

“No living representative or senator ever heard a de- 
mand from a representative of one of the brotherhoods as 
to what he should do. No coercion was used on any 
member of Congress. I challenge any to question the 
correctness of this statement. 

“IT have dealt across the table with the highest operat- 
ing officials of railroads for thirty-one years. When an 
official told me he wouldn’t do a thing, it was a statement 
of fact. When I stated my position, it was a threat. It 
all depends on who is talking. 
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“The sporadic occurrences over the country in the way 
of unauthorized strikes are straws showing the wind. 
Nine-tenths of the efforts of labor leaders are given to 
sitting on the lid. 

“It is within the power of Congress to allay this, but it 
can’t be done by inaction. Don’t get the idea that the 
passage of the Plumb bill is going to be more than one 
factor in stilling unrest. 

“If any man nurses the belief that the American people 
will never rise in protest against conditions under which 
they work he had better hire somebody to wake him up.” 


RESULT OF “NO, ACCIDENT” CAM- 
PAIGNS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General Hines has addressed a letter to regional 
directors in which, among other things, he said: 

Some of you are already familiar with the results ob- 
tained in accident reduction in the regions that have had 
local “No Accident” campaigns. Briefly, for your informa- 
tion, the official summary of some of the reports for these 
periods are as follows: 

The Southern Region’s “No Accident Week,” January 
19-25, showed this encouraging reduction and record: 
Casualties 
Jan. 19-25, 1919 re 

Jan. 19-25, 1918 

Twenty-eight out of 45 railroads had 100 per cent record, 
8 roads reported only 1 slight injury. With approximately 
230,000 employees and 36,000 miles of track, this was 1 
accident for each 410 miles. 

The Southwestern Region’s “No Accident Month,” cov- 
ering the entire month of May, 1919, made this gratifying 
record: 

Casualties 
May, 1919 
May, 1918 


This was a reduction for the month of 56 per cent in 
1919, as compared with 1918, with total employees of 174, 
884. Twelve roads showed no accident for the month. 
This indicated a fine spirit of interest and co-operation 
of officers and employees. 

The Central Western Region had “No Accident Week” 
during June 22-29, 1919. With 67 railroads, there were 47 
(or 70 per cent) that had 100 per cent clear accident rec- 
ord. There are 55,J00 miles of track and 327,000 em- 
ployees in this region. 

This was the gratifying result: 

Casualties 
June 22-29, 1919 
June 22-29, 1918 


Comparative casualty decrease, 78 per cent. 

The Northwestern Region also had a “No Accident 
Week” during June 22-29, 1919. This region has 274,234 
employees and 52,868 miles of track. Out of 63 railroads 
there were 50 (or 79 per cent) that had record clear of 
accidents during this campaign. The following is the en- 
couraging statement of this region for the week: 

Casualties 
June 22-29, 1919 
June 22-29, 1918 

Comparative casualty decrease, 77 per cent. 

This successful intensified safety work has attracted 
the favorable attention and earnest inquiry of the British 
and Japanese railroad officials in letters received the past 
week asking for information. This shows its world-wide 
as well as national influence. 

Mr. A. F. Duffy, manager, Safety Section, Division of 
Operation, United States Railroad Administration, has de 
cided to hold the “National Railroad Aceident Prevention 
Drive” for a period of two weeks, beginning October 18, at 
12:01 a. m., and ending October 31 midnight, along the 
general lines of the recent successful] sectional campaigns 
of like character. 


GRAIN PERMIT SYSTEM 


B. F. Bush, regional director, advises that there is née 
movement of export grain through Norfolk and but @ 
limited volume of domestic grain to that point, and that 
therefore the arrangement for controlling the movement of 
grain to this port under the permit plan is canceled. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


DRY HIDES AND SHEEP PELTS 


An order requiring the carriers, on or before November 
15, upon statutory notice, to establish rates on dry hides 
and dry sheep pelts, in straight or mixed carloads, from 
Salt Lake City to Manistique, Mich., not in excess of the 
rate contemporaneously maintained from San Francisco 
to Manistique, has been entered in No. 5845, J. W. Sum- 
merhays & Sons Company et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
opinion No. 5845, 53 I. C. C., 753-6. Reparation was 
awarded for the difference between the rates charged and 
the rates maintained from San Francisco between June 
21, 1913, and September 4, 1916. The charges collected 
were on rates of $1.60, $2.05 and $2.10. Some of the ship- 
ments were undercharged and others overcharged, says 
the report. The rate from San Francisco was $1.30, later 
increased to $1.55. 


RATES ON SCRAP IRON 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10158, 
Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Oregon Short Line 
et. al., opinion No. 5834, 53 I. C. C., 710-12, because of un- 
lawful and unreasonable rates on scrap iron from Milner 
and Gooding, Idaho, to Kansas City, Mo. The shipments 
moved after the expiration of a 35-cent commodity rate 
which was limited by the tariffs to October 20, 1917. The 
Commission found that the charges collected were in ex- 
eess of the aggregate of intermediates and held that 
charges collected were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded 45 cents from Milner and 48 cents from 
Gooding. It also expressed the opinion that the 35-cent 
rate for which the complainant had asked would have 
been less than reasonable. This report also embraces No. 
10295, same vs. Director-General. 


RATE ON NITROCELLULOSE-WET 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9761, Aitna Ex- 
plosives Company vs. Wabash et al., opinion No. 5844, 53 
I. C. C., 749-52, holding that the first-class rate, any quan- 
tity, on nitrocellulose-wet from tna, Ind., to Communi- 
paw and other points in New Jersey is not unreasonable. 

The complainants asked for a second-class carload rat- 
ing on the wet guncotton, which is the ordinary name for 
nitrocellulose-wet. It was pointed out by them that the 
likelihood of explosion in transit by contact with an ex- 
ploding body is practically absent when this commodity 
is moved in carload quantities. The defendants referred 
to the fact that, while in United States vs. W. & N. R. R., 
261. C. C., 309, the Commission prescribed a second-class 
carload rating on smokeless powder, the order was modi- 
fied so as to restrict the rating to smokeless powder for 
cannon. The first-class rating, any quantity, on nitro- 
cellulose-wet was also assailed in that case. The Com- 
mission denied the application then for a second-class 
carload rating on the ground that the movement was small, 
and that therefore there was no commercial necessity for 
such a rating. 


RATES ON FISH 


With Commissioners McChord and Meyer dissenting, 
the Commission has decided, in No. 8848, Booth Fisheries 
Company vs. American Express Co. et al., opinion No. 
5840, 53 I. C. C., 735-7, that rates of $3.00 and $3.20 per 
hundred pounds, charged on four shipments of fresh fish 
from Selkirk, Manitoba, to Chicago, were not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. It also held that no damage had 
been shown by reason of the maintenance of a higher rate 
to Chicago than to Detroit and Buffalo. Accordingly, on 
the authority of Appalachia Lumber Co. vs. L. & N., 25 
IC. C., 193-97, and Iten Biscuit Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 50 I. 
C. C., 724, reparation was denied. 

Fourth section relief requested in application No. 4306 
of the American Express Company, in behalf of lower 
tates on fish from Selkirk to Detroit and Buffalo than to 
Chicago, has been denied in Fourth Section Order No. 


7416, issued in connection with this decision, effective 
October 15 next. By that date the American Railway 
Express Company, as the successor to the American Ex- 
press Company and its connecting express companies, is 
to remove the fourth section violation. 

At the time the shipments moved, the American Ex- 
press Company concurred in a rate of $2.60 from Selkirk 
to Detroit and Buffalo, the lower rate being applicable 
over the route through Chicago and other intermediate 
points. This fourth section violation was sought to be 
justified on the ground that at Detroit and Buffalo the 
American companies had to meet the competition of the 
Dominion Express Company, operating in Canada. 

The dissent of Commissioners McChord and Meyer is 
based on the grounds set forth in Iten Biscuit Co. vs. C. 
B. & Q., which in turn was based on the dissenting opin- 
ion of Commissioner Harlan in Oregon Fruit Co. vs. South- 
ern Pacific, 50 I. C. C., 722, in which McChord concurred. 

These dissents indicate, it is believed, the possibility of 
some shipper again raisng the question as to whether the 
Commission, after finding a rate unlawful, or not justified, 
can deny reparation on the ground that there was no 
showing of damage, other than the payment of charges 
based on the condemned rates. 

In the Darnell-Taenzer case, the Supreme Court, in ef- 
fect, held that a finding of unreasonableness, from that 
fact itself, requires the issuance of an order, returning to 
the shipper the charges based on the unlawful rate, with- 
out any further showing. In the Oregon Fruit case dis- 
sent Commissioner Harlan took the ground that when the 
Commission found a fourth section violation, unprotected 
by an application, the law itself condemns the rate and 
the measure of damage is the difference between the rate. 
at which charges were collected and a rate that would 
not be in violation of the fourth section. 

The majority of the commissioners, however, stand on 
the position taken by Commissioner Hall that there is no 
presumption of damage; therefore the shipper must prove 
damage, even when it is shown that the carrier made 
charges for which it might be punished, in the courts, by 
the imposition of fines. 


RATES ON ANGLE IRON 


Reparation has been ordered in No. 10298, Joseph E. 
Bell Co. vs. Illinois Central et al., opinion No. 5831, 53 I. 
C. C., 702-4, on a holding that the fifth-class rates of $1.75 
and $2.19 on angle iron, carloads, from San Francisco to 
Rockford, Ill., were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded and may exceed $1.125. The last-mentioned rate 
is the one in effect in the reverse direction. That rate is 
to be established for eastbound tonnage on or before Oc- 
tober 10. Reparation is to be made to the basis of that 
rate. The $1.75 rate was that in effect on August 9, 1916, 
when the first shipment moved, and the $2.19 rate is the 
one at present applicable. 


REPARATION ON CROSSTIES 


An award of reparation, not, however, accompanied by 
an order, has been made in No. 8620, South Texas Lum- 
ber Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al., opinion No. 
5841, 53 I. C. C., 738-40, on a holding that two carloads of 
crossties from La Fayette and Lockport, La., to Galveston 
were misrouted and that the applicable rate over the 
route the shipments should have moved was unreasonable. 
There was no joint rate in effect. A combination of 21.75 
cents was applied. Contemporaneously a joint rate of 
13.75 cents was applicable on cypress lumber from both 
La Fayette and Lockport to Galveston. The Commission, 
therefore, reiterated its oft repeated holding that the 
rates on crossties should not be in excess of rates on lum- 
ber of the same kind of wood. 


AWARDS COAL REPARATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A modification of the original decision in No. 5504, Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina vs. 
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Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio of South Carolina et al., 
Opinion No. 5842, 53 I. C. C. 741-4, has been made by the 
whole Commission. The modification has to do with repara- 
tion, which, under the rule laid down by the Supreme 
Court in the Darnell-Taenzer case, must be awarded when- 
ever there has been a finding that a rate was unreasonable. 

In this case the Commission held that, because it was 
a part of a general revision of rates on soft coal, ordered 
in Bituminous Coal Rates to the Southeast, 37 I. C. C. 
652, the complainants were not entitled to reparation. The 
Commission now changes the original finding so as to re- 
quire the carriers to make reparation on all shipments mov- 
ing after December 31, 1915, and prior to the date when 
the rates ordered by the decision became operative. 

The effect of the decision is to say that the condemned 
yates became unreasonable the day the Commission an- 
nounced its decision, namely, December 31, 1915, and re- 
mained so until there had been compliance with the find- 
ing. Under the modified decision, the members of. the 
complaining association, who were mentioned in the com- 
plaint, may receive reparation on the shipments that moved 
within that limited period, but not on such shipments as 
moved within the two-year period prior) to the decision. 

The carriers, on rehearing, contended that the Commis- 
sion had not held the rates in question, namely, from 
southwestern Virginia fields to Spartanburg, S. C., and re- 
lated points, had been shown to be unreasonable per se. 
They further contended that the original decision dealt 
solely with rate relationships of the different producing 
fields. 

“We do not agree with this contention,” says the re- 
port. “The fact that a general investigation was instituted 
did not relieve us of the duty of passing upon the issues of 
this case, one of which was the unreasonableness, per se, 
of the rates assailed. And not only did we determine the 
relationship between the southwestern Virginia fields on 
the one hand and the Coal Creek district on the other, by 
providing that no higher rates should apply to Spartan- 
burg from the former than from the latter, but we pre- 
scribed a maximum rate of $1.85 from the southwestern 
Virginia fields to Spartanburg. We also stated that, ‘hav- 
ing found that the differential in favor of Coal Creek should 
be eliminated at Spartanburg, by a reduction in the rates 
from the Virginia mines, it follows that it should also be 
eliminated when the destination is a point beyond Spartan- 
burg,’ which, in so far as the rates to Spartanburg com- 
mon and related points here in question are concerned, 
was equivalent to a finding of unreasonableness.” 

The effect of the Commission’s decision, in the original 
case, was to give the southwestern Virginia mines a rate 
of $1.85 to Spartanburg. That put them on a parity with 
the mines in the Coal Creek district. It was the custom 
of the Commission at that time to deny reparation when, as 
a result of a general investigation, such as this, it con- 
demned a rate adjustment as unreasonable. It followed 
that custom on the theory that the carriers could not have 
known, from the general nature of the proceedings, what 
rates might be prescribed for the future. In this case, how- 
ever, there was a specific attack upon a designated rate, 
and the Commission, by inference, condemned the rate 
under attack, $1.95 from southwest Virginia to Spartan- 
burg, as unreasonable. 

However, in the modified finding, the award of damages 
was kept down to the minimum by limiting the period of 
reparation to the time that elapsed between the rendition 
of the decision and the filing of tariffs carrying the re- 
duced rates. 


DEWEY COAL RATES PREJUDICIAL 


An order of the Commission in No. 9883, Dewey Port- 
land Cement Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 
5847, 55 I. C. C., 1-7, requires the railroads involved, on 
or before November 15 to establish rates on slack and 
other small sizes of coal used for manufacturing purposes, 
from mines on the St. Louis-San Francisco and on the 
Missouri Pacific in the Pittsburg (Kan.) field to Dewey, 
Okla., that will not be more than ten cents higher than 
rates from the same field to destinations in the Kansas 
gas belt. The Commission found rates that were 15 and 
20 cents per ton higher to be, not unreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial, against the complainant, and unduly prefer- 
ential of the cement mills in the gas belt. 

The long existing relationship of rates, Dewey 10 cents 
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over the gas belt mills, was broken by the carriers in 
putting in rates in compliance with Genera] Order No. 28. 
Joint rates from the mines on the Frisco are to be made 
in connection with the Katy. From the mines on the 
Missouri Pacific similar rates are to be made in connection 
with the Katy. 

Reparation was denied on the ground that there had 
been no showing of damage. The complainant testified 
that the difference in rates forced it to shrink its profit 
1.5 cents per barrel, because the delivered price is based 
on the price made by the Iola mills. The Commission 
said, however, that there was no showing as to the traffic 
to points where the price was controlled by the price of 
the Iola mills. The complainant met the competition, jn 


more distant markets, of mills at Des Moines, Macon 
City, Kansas City and St. Louis, so there was no clear 
showing as to the traffic which had to be sold at a lower 
price by reason of the competition of the gas belt mills 
to which the railroads hauled coal at the condemned rates, 


AWARDS REPARATION ON CLAY 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10385, 
Refinite Company vs. Chicago & North Western et al, 
opinion No. 5856, 55 I. C. C. 31-2, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate on crude clay from Buffalo Gap, S. D., to 
Des Moines. The rate charged was 29 cents. Later that 
was reduced to 22 cents, to which basis reparation is to 
be made. The carrier insisted that the rate of 29 cents 
was not unreasonable and that it reduced it on the urgent 
representations of the complainant, although rates on clay 
for like distances in more thickly settled parts of the 
country, prescribed by the Commission, were and are 
higher. Under the order of the Director-General the rate 
was made 27.5 cents. No attack has been made on that. 


MUST READJUST PAPER RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The third division of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in a report on No. 8802, Tribune Co. et al. vs. Great 
Northern et al., and portions of fourth section applica- 
tions Nos. 1851, 1898 and 1899, opinion No. 5843, 53 I. C. C,, 
745-8, held that rates on newsprint paper, in carloads, from 
International Falls and Grand Rapids, Minn., to Sioux City, 
Ia., had been shown to be unduly prejudicial, because in 
excess of the rates to Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Council 
Bluffs, Mason City, Omaha, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The case was brought by newspapers published at Sioux 
City, Ia., which come into competition with newspapers 
published at the points to which the lower rates apply. 
The complaint alleged unreasonableness, but the Com- 
mission said the proof did not sustain that allegation. 
The carriers undertook to justify the imposition of higher 
rates on the ground that the shippers to the more distant 
points were compelled to meet competition from Wiscon- 
sin mills. They were under no such compulsion at Sioux 
City. 

The Commission, however, held that. sufficient justifica- 
tion for the disregard of the long and short haul rule of 
the fourth section had not been shown. Therefore in 
fourth section order No. 7417, it required the carriers to 
line up their rates so as to bring them into harmony with 
the applicable part of the fourth section. 


RATES ON NITRATE OF SODA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley, in a tentative 
report on No. 10444, Excelsior Powder Manufacturing 
Company vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., recommends 
that the Commission order a restoration of the former 
equality in rates between Holmes and Joplin, Mo., on cal- 
load shipments of nitrate of soda from Pensacola and 
New Orleans. He further recommends a holding that the 
rate of 30 cents per hundred pounds on nitrate of soda 
from Pensacola and New Orleans to Holmes, the com- 
plaining point, has not been shown to be unreasonable. 
He also recommended that reparation be denied on ship 
ments made at rates not in accordance with this recom: 
mendation because no proof of damage arising under the 
unjust discrimination shown by the differences in rates 
was submitted. 
While Holmes was paying a rate of 30 cents per hun 
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dred pounds from Pensacola and New Orleans, Joplin was 
paying only 20 cents. 

After reviewing the facts with regard to the equality 
which formerly existed, including a: declaration that the 
Joplin rate was extended to Turck, Kan., in error, which 
error was not explained otherwise, Mr. Mackley said no 
sound reason appeared why Holmes should not be re- 
stored to the basis it enjoyed prior to April 15, 1917, as 
a point taking Joplin group rates. The carriers at the 
hearing proposed a rate for Holmes two cents above Jop- 
lin based on what Mackley called an alleged difference of 
72 miles against Holmes. Mackley said that no matter 
what the difference was it was not great enough in a case 
where there is an average haul of 907 miles for any dif- 
ference in rate. 


VOLUME 54 TO BE CLASSIFICATION 
DECISION 


The Commission began its fifty-fifth volume of reports, 
so far as the public is concerned, with the decisions pro- 
mulgated on Aug. 13. The decisions reported on that 
day were made on June 25 and July 5. The fifty-fourth 
yolume will come out a-month or more after the looks of 
the fifty-fifth have become familiar to the public. 

Consolidated Classification No. 1 will constitute the 
bulk, 1f not the entire contents of the fifty-fourth volume. 
The earliest estimate as to when it will appear is about 
the middle of September. The government printing office 
is handling that case now but inasmuch as Congress 
has first call on the facilities of that establishment, it is 
not certain when that report, consisting of voluminous 
exhibits, will be ready for promulgation. 


WANTS PACKING CASE REOPENED 


The Alabama Packing Company has asked for a re- 
opening of its complaints Nos. 8912 and 8985 so as to per- 
mit the Commission to make a reparation order against 
Director-General Hines.. The corporations have paid the 
| money directed to be returned to the complainant, but 
the Director-General has not. 


REOPENING OF LIVE 


CASES 


The Omaha and Kansas City Live Stock Exchanges 
have locked horns on the matter of rates on live stock to 
their respective markets ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Nos. 9758 and 9928, South St. 
Joseph Live Stock Exchange v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy et al. and Kansas City Live Stock Exchange vs. 
Same. The Omaha exchange had asked the Commission 
to reopen the case on the ground that if allowed to be- 
come effective the rates ordered in the cases mentioned 
would be unjustly discriminatory against Omaha and 
unduly preferential to the Kansas City market. In its 
petition for rehearing the Omaha exchange declares that 
for substantially the same distance from points of origin 
of live stock in Nebraska, the rates to Kansas City would 
be almost five cents per car mile less than to Omaha. 


STOCK 


ASKS 


The references are only to shipments originating on the © 


Burlington. Were only the Burlington points considered, 
Says the petition for reopening, the results might not 
be so serious, but other lines, influenced by cross-country 
competition will be affected in like manner, and the en- 
tire Omaha, Kansas City and St. Joseph rate fabric will 
be torn asunder. 

Answering the application of the Omaha exchange, 
R. D. Sangster for the Kansas City exchange objects to 
the Omaha exchange coming in at this time with such 
arguments, contending that they should have been ad- 
dressed to the Commission while its tentative report was 
under consideration. The point is made that the Omaha 
exchange said nothing during that time and presumably 
It had no exceptions to offer. As to Omaha’s declara- 
ion that the Commission was misinformed as to the situa- 
lion, the Kansas City exchange suggested that a reading 
of the testimony would indicate to the petitioner for 
rehearing that the Commission was informed on the points 
at issue. The Kansas City exchange suggested that if 
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the Commission’s order was based on incomplete informa- 
tion, then the tentative report of the examiner was based 
on misinformation and the time for setting forth objec- 
tions or exceptions was while that report was under dis- 
cussion. 

The argument of the Kansas City -exchange also de- 
clares that the gist of what the Omaha exchange urges 
was put forth by the Nebraska Railroad Commission dur- 
ing the trial of the case and the Commission therefore 
knew about the contention when it made its decision 
and order. 


SMALLER PACKERS TO INTERVENE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Some of the packers, not coming within the designation 
“Big Five,” intend joining with the railroads in defense 
of the rates, rules and regulations under which the car- 
riers transport fresh meats and packing house products, 
the reasonableness of which has been attacked in the com- 
plaints filed by the National and Southern wholesale gro- 
cers’ associations. Walter E. McCornack, attorney, and H. 
F. Sundberg, traffic expert, for the interior Iowa packers, 
have prepared a petition asking to be allowed to inter- 
vene in No. 10745, National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States vs. Walker D. Hines, Director- 
General of Railroads et al. 

The companies and firms joining in the McCornack peti- 
tion for intervention are: John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa; 
T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids; Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons, Mason City; The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, and 
Iowa Packing Co., Des Moines. 

As grounds for the requested intervention, the interior 
Iowa packers say that they “deny that the respondents, 
Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, or the rail- 
road companies, grant them unjustly discriminatory and 
unreasonable rates or special services in violation of sec- 
tions 1, 2 and 3, or any other section of the act to regu- 
late commerce.” 


ATTACK INCREASED REFRIGERA- 
TION CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


R. Hudson Burr, Newton A. Blitch and Royal C. Dunn, 
as railroad commissioners of Florida, have prepared a for- 
mal complaint for filing with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, against the recently increased refrigeration 
charges applying on fruits, melons and vegetables, from 
that state to northern and eastern destinations. The gist 
of the complaint is that the transportation charged for 
refrigerated shipments in effect before the recent advance, 
was a whole-service charge covering every item of cost 
involved in the transaction; and that the statement of a 
separate charge for the hauling of ice and the switching 
of cars for icing, and reicing, constituted a duplication of 
items of cost, resulting in unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory rates and charges. 

The complaint asserts that even before the recent ad- 
vance the rates were unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial, and, that the Commission should not merely 
disapprove the recent advance, but should also make an 
order with respect to the rates in effect prior to the recent 
increases. 

Another allegation is that the charges, even before the 
latest advance, were high enough to cover the cost of re- 
frigeration and ventilation. Notwithstanding that fact, the 
petition says, charges on vegetables moving under re- 
frigeration have been higher than for those commodities 
moving under ventilation. The Floridans allege that the 
Commission allowed higher charges on vegetables moving 
under refrigeration under the misapprehension that there 
was heavier loading under ventilation than under refrigera- 
tion. The complainants say that without regard to what 
the fact may have been when the federal regulating body 
passed upon the question, the loading under refrigeration 
now is as heavy as that when vegetables moved under 
ventilation. 

Dozier A. De Vane, attorney for the Florida commission, 
in his prayer, makes an unusual request. If respondents 
fail to satisfy the complaint, he asks that the case be 
assigned for hearing at the earliest possible date to the 
end that an order may be made that will allow final dis- 
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position before the 1919-1920 crop begins to move. An- 
other part of the prayer is that the Commission deter- 
mine that the haulage of ice and switching charges should 
be properly allocated to the refrigeration charges, and 
that the transportation rates complained of be reduced in 
an amount that will equal such increases as have been 
made in the refrigeration charges, by including in the lat- 
ter the hauling of ice in each car and the switching charge. 

The object of the complaint is to get rid of the in- 
creased rates carried in Florida Refrigeration Tariff No. 2, 
I. C. C. No. A-186, effective: May 8, 1919, filed by Agent 
Glenn for both controlled and non-controlled roads. The 
charges contained in that tariff were originally set forth 
in Perishable Freight Tariff No. 1, as to the reasonable- 
ness of which, in the parts not applicable to Florida busi- 
ness, is pending before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under a proceeding begun in accordance with the 
eighth section of the federal control act. The Railroad 
Administration, by use of the President’s power, made the 
rates applicable on Florida business, without waiting for 
advice from the Interstate Commerce Commission on Per- 
ishable Freight Tariff No. 1. 


HEARING ON OFFICIAL TERRITORY 
RATES TO SOUTHEAST AND 
SOUTHWEST 


With a view to providing a satisfactory basis for pre- 
scribing joint rates from Official Classification territory on 
the one hand and the southeast and southwest on the 
other, the Commission has initiated Ex Parte No. 69 and 
set the first hearing on that for September 15 at Wash- 
ington. The Commission’s order is as follows: 

Whereas, Supplemental order, dated March 12, 1918, in 
No. 57 Ex Parte, 45 I. C. C. 303, provided as follows: 

It is further ordered, That joint rates, whether class 
or commodity, between Official Classification territory on 
the one hand and southeastern ‘territory, the southwest 
and points on or east of the Missouri River on the other 
may be increased by amounts not exceeding the increases 
in rates now and heretofore allowed to the carriers in 
Official Classification territory under this proceeding and 
the C. F. A. Class Scale case, 45 I. C. C. 254. If these 
incréases involve a change in the relationship under the 
long-and-short-haul rule between intermediate points and 
more distant points outside of Official Classifiaction ter- 
ritory, relief from the fourth section of the act must first 
be secured on regular application. 

It is further ordered, That in establishing rates increased 
by fifteen per cent the existing groupings and relationships 
as hereinafter specified may be preserved, even though by 
so doing some rates are increased by slightly more than 
fifteen per cent; and 


Whereas, to comply with the permission granted as 
aforesaid, the Director-General of Railroads caused to be 
prepared and filed with the Commission an application, 
dated May 15, 1918, for amendment to the supplemental 
order in No. 57 Ex Parte, in which was presented a new 
basis of rates between the prescribed territories. This 
was met by protests from various state commissions and 
shippers’ organization throughout the south, and no rea- 
sonably satisfactory basis of rates has been submitted; 
and 

Whereas, Section 8 of the act of Congress, approved 
March 21, 1918, commonly known as the federal control 
act, provides that the President may avail himself of the 
advice, assistance and co-operation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and such application having been made 
in this case by the Director-General of Railroads, 

It is ordered, That the Commission enter upon an in- 
vestigation concerning the reasonableness of the proposed 
increased joint class and commodity rates between Official 
Classification territory and southeastern territory, the 
southwest, and points on or east of the Missouri River, 
and the justness of the relationship of such increased 
rates as between various groups or regions, with a view 
to advising the Director-General in the premises, or the 
issuance of such order or orders in the case as may be 
just and proper. 

It is further ordered, That a copy of this order be served 
upon all carriers parties to the Official Classification, and 
a copy be mailed to the various state commissions inter- 
ested. 
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And it is further ordered, That this case be, and ijt 
hereby is, set for hearing on Sept. 15, 1919, at 10 o’clock 
a. m., in the hearing rooms of the Commission at Wash. 
ington, D. C. 


RE-OPENING OF LUMBER CASE 


The re-opening of No. 6490, Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Com. 
pany et al. vs. Southern Pacific et al., is made necessary 
by the Commission’s decision in No. 8131, the Commis. 
sion-initiated case in which the whole subject of the re. 
lationships and classifications of lumber and forest prod. 
ucts was under consideration and a lumber list was or. 
dered to be established. The order in the Anson, Gilkey 
& Hurd Company case is not like the order entered in 
the general case. The re-opening is, as the Commission’s 
order sets forth, for the “sole purpose of determining 
what relation or relations the rates on sash, doors and 
other mill-work shall bear to the rates contemporaneously 
in effect on lumber from complainants’ plants in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and from California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Nevada, Utah, Montana and Idaho to points of des- 
tination named in the original complaint.” 

The original complaint, on order of the Commission, 
was amended so as to make the Director-General a party 
thereto. 

The Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Company complaint Yas 
one of the large factors in causing the Commission to 
come to the conclusion that it should establish a rela- 
tionship between lumber and all forms of forest products 
coming under the generic definition of lumber. 


FILES UNUSUAL COMPLAINT 


An unusual classification question has been raised in 
the complaints of the Lakewood Engineering Company 
against trunk lines serving Cleveland (Formal Docket No. 
10693 and subnumbers). It is as to whether the combina- 
tion of rails and ties which when put in place would be 
narrow-gauge railroad, when behind the firing lines in 
France, but beyond the railroads of the ordinary gauge 
railroads, were portable railway tracks, in sections, or new 
rails and new cross-ties of iron or steel. The trunk lines 
treated them as sections of portable railway track, assess- 
ing the fifth class rate, hence the complaint formulated 
by Clifford Thorne. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of reparation are involved. 


It is claimed by the engineering company that the ton- 
nage was entitled to export commodity rates in effect be 
tween July 17 and Sept. 17, 1917, and higher export 
rates after the last-mentioned date, varying from $2.86 up 
to $4.50 per gross ton, the rate being governed by the 
changing tariffs. 

The rails and cross-ties were fastened together with 
rivets in 16-foot sections. Nearly all the behind-the-lines 
railroad tracks were built in that. form in this country. 
It was convenient for shipment and convenient for use 
after arrival in France, 


To the end that the rails and cross-ties might obtain 
the benefit of the lower export commodity rates, the nuts, 
bolts, fishplates, switches and other accessories were 
shipped under the rates applicable to the different kinds 
of articles, and not as part of the shipments of rails and 
cross-ties. Until the parts were received, the rails and 
cross-ties could not be laid down, although they were at- 
tached to each other by riveting. 

Thorne made an unusual charge in connection with the 
complaint. He set forth that what the railroads did was 
in violation of the tariffs lawfully on file under section 6 
of the act to regulate commerce and of section 1 of the 
Elkins act, generally known as the rebate law 

The violation of the sixth section was founded on the 
allegation that no such rates as were imposed applied on 
the commodity mentioned, therefore that the sixth sec 
tion was disregarded. The allegation that the first sec 
tion of the Elkins act was violated, rests upon the allega 
tion that there was a departure from the published rate. 

Allegations that the rates and charges imposed on the 
shipment were in violation of the first and third sections 
of the act to regulate commerce are in the usual line; 
also that the rates and charges are and were in viola 
tion of the tenth section of the Federal control law. But 
the charges that the rates cause violations of the first 
section of the Elkins rebate statute are unusual. 
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House Hearings 
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Plumb Plan Defended and Criticized—Strong OppoSition is Developed and Private 
Operation Advocated 


Glenn E. Plumb, author of the railway brotherhoods’ 
plan for government ownership of the railroads, told the 
House committee on the afternoon of August 7 that there 
was no connection between the simultaneous presentation 
of the demands of railway employees for increases in 
wages and the Sims bill embodying the Plumb plan, with 
the consequent appearance of the representatives of labor 
before the committee. 


Mr. Plumb said the bill was introduced and the hearing 
held at this time because Chairman Esch invited the em- 
ployees to be heard on August 6. He said he had not 
intended to introduce the bill until in the fall and had not 
intended to appear before the committee at this time, but 
had responded to Mr. Esch’s invitation. 


Mr. Plumb said the plan was sweeping the country like 
wildfire and that conditions had reached such a stage that 
he would not be surprised at any social developments in 
the next sixty or ninety days. He said he had come to 
Washington in May and then had gone to various parts 
of the country and was amazed to find such conditions, 
He said he also was amazed when he returned to Wash- 
ington recently at the lack of information on the part of 
representatives and senators as to the real conditions in 
the country. 

Pressed by Representative Barkley to tell on what he 
based his statements, Mr. Plumb said he had been ad- 
dressing large audiences in different parts of the country 
and that in St. Louis recently, after an address on the 
Plumb plan, one of the men in the audience had come up 
to him and declared: ‘We’re either going to have this 
plan or revolution.” 

In reply to questions by Chairman Esch, Mr. Plumb said 
prompt action was desired on the Plumb plan, but not 
“forced action.” He said if enough support could not be 
built up for the plan to induce Congress to pass the bill, 
then the “old system has got to go on.” 


Chairman Esch asked whether using the strike would 
constitute a plan of getting prompt action by Congress. 


Mr. Plumb said that means would not be employed to 
obtain prompt action. He said labor disturbances, how- 
ever, had been brewing for months. Then he explained 
there was no connection between the introduction of the 
Sims bill and these disturbances. 


Mr. Esch reminded Mr. Plumb of his testimony before 
the Senate committee at the last session of Congress, at 
which he said that were it not for the order of the Di- 
rector-General against employees participating in politics 
he would favor extension of federal control for five years, 
and that it would take at least two sessions of Congress 
to get through such legislation as that proposed in the 
Plumb plan. 


Mr. Plumb said he did not believe a five-year extension 
was necessary, but he did believe some extension of fed- 
eral control was necessary. As to the length of time re- 
qured to pass the Plumb bill, he said “the course of 
events has accelerated the making of history;” that what 
might have required a decade to get through in the past 
could be put through speedily now. 


Mr. Plumb said at the time he made the statements 
referred to before the Senate committee he did not believe 
public opinion had reached the point where it would sup- 
Port the Plumb plan. “We are bending every effort to 
acquaint the public with the plan,” said he. 

Referring to his visits to different parts of the country 
recently, he said: “I have been astounded at what I have 
heard. I have been overwhelmed by the force of events 
that is simply engulfing us.” 

“Do you believe that you can affirm that the majority 
of the people will stand for your doctrine of government 
Ownership of the railroads?” asked Chairman Esch. 

“At this time I would not say so,” replied Mr. Plumb, 
“but I feel assured that the great majority of the people 
are so dissatisfied with present conditions that they are 
tapidly coming to support of the plan,” 


Chairman Esch asked whether one way of ascertaining 
whether the people approved the plan would not be by a 
national referendum—that is, a national election. Mr. 
Plumb said that. was one way, but that the matter could 
be determined in other ways—by the volume of honest 
communications and petitions. He said his headquarters 
was being overwhelmed with letters from all classes— 
security owners, farmers, official railroad employees and 
others—who say that the Plumb plan is their only means 
of salvation. 


Chairman Esch expressed doubt as to whether a ma- 
jority of farmers were back of the plan, saying the in- 
formation he had was not to that effect. 


Mr. Plumb was questioned by the chairman as to the pro- 
vision of the Sims bill under which members on the board 
of directors of the operating corporation representing the 
employees could be removed by recall. Mr. Esch doubted 
whether such a provision would lead to continuity of effi- 
ciency. Mr. Plumb said that provision could be eliminated 
if it were thought best to do so. Mr. Esch also asked 
what would be the powers of the state commissions as to 
police powers. Mr. Plumb said that was a detail to be 
worked out—that the largest measure of responsibility 
should be left to local authority. 


Chairman Esch also called to the attention of Mr. Plumb 
the fact that the states derived in taxation from the rail- 
roads $214,000,000 in 1918. Mr. Plumb said he had heard 
that suggested and that provision should be made for the 
states reducing their taxation on the carriers 10 per cent 
each year for a period of ten years, at the end of which 
taxation would cease and the states would have had time 
to readjust their taxation situation because of the loss in 
taxes from the carriers. . : 

The fact that Congress, in need of money, might use 
the railways for revenue producing purposes under the 
Plumb bill, if it became a law, was suggested by Mr. 
Esch, but Mr. Plumb scouted the idea. 


Representative Barkley asked Mr. Plumb whether his 
plan would relieve the situation of which the witness in- 
formed the committee—that is, the danger of revolution 
because of the high cost of living. Mr. Plumb said he 
believed his plan would do more than anything else pos- 
sible to relieve the situation. He said if rates were in- 
creased to meet the Railroad Administration’s deficit or 
if an appropriation was made to meet it, the cost of living 
would be increased. If the Plumb plan were adopted, he 
said, there would be no increase in rates. 

Representative Sims, who received the privilege from 
Chairman Esch of being the first member of the commit- 
tee to interrogate Mr. Plumb after he had completed his 
statement, made a long statement explaining that the fact 
that he had introduced the bill did not mean that he was 
not free to indorse or adopt any other plan for the solu- 
tion of the railroad problem which he might decide was 
better than the Plumb plan and in the interests of all 
the people. 


“Are we to understand that you are for or against this 
bill?” asked Representative Rayburn. 

Representative Sims said he was for some of the pro- 
visions. He said he had ideas of his own on the govern- 
ment ownership question and that he would have the gov- 
ernment buy only the “fixed” rail properties, meaning the 
rights of way and terminals. 


Representative Sims made such a long statement ex- 
plaining his position in regard to the bill that Representa- 
tive Montague protested, saying the time of the committee 
should not be taken up with statements by the members, 
but by getting information from those who appeared be- 
fore the committee to give it information. 


In reply to questions by Mr. Sims, Mr. Plumb said he 
knew of no case where a railroad company had retired 
indebtedness except by creating new obligations of in- 
debtedness and that to have rates made on a basis where- 
by invested capital would get a certain return would only 
prove an incentive for increasing liabilities. He also said 
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that the proposed corporation would not be influenced by 
political pressure. 

Practically one-third of the aggregate of railroad stocks 
and bonds represents fictitious value, Mr. Plumb said in 
a reply to Representative Barkley. He said the actual 
money value in the railroads “would more likely not ex- 
ceed ten billion dollars.” He said the security holders, 
under his plan, would get just about what they would get 
if they sold their holdings today. 

Representative Barkley asked why the bill provided 
that the official employees should get twice as much divi- 
dends on the earnings as the classified employees. Mr. 
Plumb said that was a recognition of paying on a basis 
commensurate with the services performed—that the offi- 
cial employee would have greater responsibility than the 
classified employee. 

Representative Barkley asked whether purely intrastate 
roads would be taken over under the Plumb plan and 
the author said they would. He said the federal board 
might delegate duties to state commissions, but that other- 
wise state commissions would have nothing to do with 
the regulation of rates or anything else. As to the sys- 
tem that would obtain in regard to rates, Mr. Plumb said 
the “fight would be between the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the shipper,’ and not between the shipper 
and carrier as in the past. 

Inspired propaganda clothed in the form of threats as a 
means of getting Congress to vote for certain measures 
was discussed at the hearing on August 8, when Repre- 
sentative Webster of Washington brought to the attention 
of Glenn E. Plumb, special counsel for the railway brother- 
hoods and author of the Plumb plan for government own- 
ership and employees’ operation of the railroads, a letter 
from the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, Falls 
Lodge 512, state of Washington. 

Representative Webster said that when he said August 
6 that he would not be coerced by threats from organized 
labor some one in the committee room had asked whether 
he had ever been subjected to such threats. For that rea- 
son, he said, he wished to submit identical printed letters 
from the brotherhoods of railway carmen and railway 
clerks. He had a sheaf of copies of these letters which 
had been sent to him. A copy of one of the letters fol- 
lows: 

“In council assembled, the Brotherhood Railway Car- 
men of America, Falls Lodge 512, do most emphatically 
proclaim and assert that under government control of the 
railroads that wages have been increased, thé work day 
shortened and our working conditions improved, that 
labor and the family have had more of the necessities of 
life. 

‘“‘Which condition has made it possible for him to become 
a better citizen, as from his savings he has become the 
owner of a home, and the children have the advantage of a 
better education. 

“Therefore, he who obstructs the government in this 
policy of control or ownership becomes our direct enemy 
and shall so be posted, and a record of his action shall 
be kept for future reference and it shall be our pledged 
policy to remove him from whatever political line of trust 
the public has given into his keeping. 

“We believe it to be our duty to our God, our country 
and to man, ‘that labor should have an equality of oppor- 
tunity.’ 

“And he who denies to labor the right of a living wage is 
as great an enemy as the alien, the pro-German and the 
anarchist. 

“And we so strongly affirm this position that he who 
strives to object or demean labor or in any political way de- 
tract from the quality of labor shall be posted through- 
out the length and breadth of our fair land as an undesir- 
able. He has denied the right of labor to equality.” 

Representative Webster asked that the letters be made 
a part of the record to show whether or not there had 
been any effort to coerce Congress. 

“Do you indorse these letters as a part of your effort 
to enlighten Congress as to your plan?” asked Mr. Webster. 

“IT wouldn’t say that I indorse that strong language,” re- 
plied Mr. Plumb. “But the fact that you have received 
these letters just goes to prove what I said as to the situa- 
tion getting beyond control.” 

Representative Winslow referred to statements made 
previously in the hearing by Mr. Plumb that Congress 
could not judge public sentiment by receiving large. num- 
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bers of identical letters as that indicated organized propa. 
ganda, but he said letters written by individuals were an 
indication of the pulse of the public and that such letters 
come from the heart. 

“Is this letter propaganda or a letter of love?” asked Mr, 
Winslow. 

, Mr. Plumb said he would not say that it was a letter of 
ove. 

“I want to ask you if you indorse that as a means of 
influencing Congress?” asked Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Plumb said citizens had a right to inform congress. 
men what they believe in, but after further questioning 
he admitted that if he had been asked what part of the 
letter referred to should have been left out he would have 
omitted everything in it between the salutation and the 
signature. 

Mr. Plumb said “the other side” had used the same sort 
of tactics and had set the example for the laboring man. 
He admitted that the letter contained a plain threat to Mr, 
Webster. : 

“Do you indorse the use of the threat to further enact- 
ment of legislation?” asked Mr. Webster. 

“Under certain conditions I do,” replied Mr. Plumb, say- 
ing that when an issue is submitted to Congress that was 
not an issue at the polls and that the people have the right 
to inform their representatives what their belief may be 
on an issue. He said the expression of such belief in- 
evitably takes the form of a threat, but that that needn’t 
worry the representative unless the public generally backed 
it up. 

Mr. Plumb said the “mind of the laboring man is like a 
bed of tinder” and that it can’t be controlled. 

Representative Rayburn of Texas questioned Mr. Plumb 
in regard to his plan, beginning by saying that “our minds 
are so far apart on the fundamentals I will not ask ques- 
tions in detail.” 

Representative Rayburn said along in April he had re- 
ceived more than two hundred letters from ,ail- 
road men in his’ district advocating government 
ownership and operation of railroads and he desired to 
know whether they had changed now to accept the Plumb 
plan, as the committee had been informed. Mr. Plumb 
replied that the laboring man may say government opera- 
tion when he means operation as provided in the plan. 

Mr. Rayburn asked whether or not the employees, under 
the plan, would not have ten representatives on the board 
as against the five to be appointed by the President. Mr. 
Plumb said the employees—that is, the classified em- 
ployees—would have five representatives and the official 
employees, which he said was a distinct and separate class, 
would have five. 

“I believe you made the statement that rates would be 
immediately reduced if your plan were put in operation,” 
said Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Plumb said he did not recall saying rates would be 
“immediately” reduced, but that he believed rates would 
be reduced as soon as the plan is in operation. 

“Why do you say that?” 

Mr. Plumb discussed the return that must be made on 
capital and said there would not be that charge under his 
plan. He said Director-General McAdoo had _ increased 
passenger fares to reduce the volume of traffic and that 
on the same theory a lowering of rates would increase 
business. He said that is the theory on which rates have 
been made by the railroads for years. 


Representative Rayburn made the point that if the roads 
were returned to their owners rates could be reduced to 
incease the volume of business, which in turn would int 
crease the profits. But Mr. Plumb said that would not be 
done by the owners because of the return they must make 
on capital. He said the burden on “capitalized profit” must 
be carried. 

Representative Rayburn also referred to the talk about 
“revolution” the committee had been listening to. He said 
because someone gets up on a street corner and proclaims 
that if so and so doesn’t happen there will be a revolu- 
tion is no sign there is going to be one. Mr. Plumb said 
“no one has said there is going to be a revolution.” He 
said the idea is to overturn the industrial system and at 
the same time preserve the government. 

Mr. Rayburn also referred to the testimony of Mr. Plumb 
to the effect that hundreds of thousands are waiting t0 
hear him expound his plan, and he said there is a man 12 
Texas who is preaching for the return of the railroads t0 
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their owners and a return “to the old order of things.” He 
said thousands of people are pouring out to hear that man. 

“The fact that crowds turn out to hear a man speak is 
no indication they are for or that the country is for what 
the speaker advocates,” said Mr. Rayburn. 

“It indicates the people are awake on this subject,” said 
Mr. Plumb. 

“They certainly have been awake down there (Texas) 
since the government has been operating the railroads,” 
said Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Rayburn asked Mr. Plumb whether he advocated the 
application of the Plumb plan principles to other indus- 
tries—the shoe manufacturing business, for instance. Mr. 
Plumb said if the shoe business is a monopoly and the 
workers want it he did not see why it should not be 
organized on the same lines as is proposed for the rail- 
roads. 

Mr. Rayburn asked how long it would be after all the 
industries had been “socialized” that the workers would 
pe eating each other up. Mr. Plumb believed they would 
last a great deal longer than the capitalists who have been 
eating each other up. 

“In order to get away from one why embrace the other?” 
concluded Mr. Rayburn. 

Representative Sweet asked Mr. Plumb why not have 
government operation of the railroads instead of by means 
of a board of fifteen as provided in the Sims bill? 

“I do not believe in government operation,” replied Mr. 
Plumb. “That would place the railroads in the hands of 
politicians and that can’t safely be done. The railroads 
can’t be run by a political autocracy.” 

Mr. Plumb said his plan would restore that equal oppor- 
tunity to labor to which it is entitled under the Constitu- 
tion and of which it has been deprived. 

Representative Sweet asked if the question of efficient 
management had been taken into consideration when the 
pill was drafted. Mr. Plumb said his plan would bring 
about the organization of an efficient machine “imbued with 
a morale never before seen.” 

“Did the experience of federal control assist you in com- 
ing to a conclusion as to what would be the proper method 
of running the railroads?” asked Mr. Sweet. 

“That experience confirmed our judgment,” replied Mr. 
Plumb, adding that the bill as to operation had been worked 
out before federal control. 


Mr. Plumb said the plan, in effect, would remove the 
cause for most of the controversies between the employee 
and employer, and permit harmonizing of interests instead 
of having perpetual conflict between labor and capital. 

Representative Sweet inquired as to wages—whether the 
wage board as provided in the bill might not grant exces- 
sive wages. Mr. Plumb said the self-interest of the man- 
aging employees, because of the provision that they get 
twice as much of the division of profits as would the classi- 
fed employees, would keep them from granting wage in- 
creases that were not just. Asked as to the employees 
being dissatisfied with awards that might be made, Mr. 
Plumb said they could only be disgruntled with themselves. 

Mr. Sweet called the attention of Mr. Plumb to the fact 
that the government was not organized to operate busi- 
ness. Mr. Plumb agreed with that, saying it was the pur- 
pose of his plan not to mix up the government with the 
operation of the railroads. He said he believed business 
should be left to individual initiative and that by his plan, 
as far as the railroads are, concerned, “we now restore it 
to the individual.” 


Representative Sweet read some testimony of W. G. Lee, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, be- 
fore the Railroad Administration’s board of working and 
railway conditions, as to action taken by the brotherhood 
instructing its leaders to take action to get relief if their 
demands were not granted by the Railroad Administration. 

Mr. Plumb said he had never heard of the matter re- 
ferred to and was not informed as to the wage controver- 
Sies, 


“You do know that a demand has been made for an 
Icrease?” asked Mr. Sweet. 

“A demand was made in January and no action has 
been taken, I am informed,” replied Mr. Plumb. 

“Do you know what the demands amounted to—would it 
be $800,000,0002” 

“I don’t know—I was not consulted,” replied Mr. Plumb. 

Representative Sweet read to Mr. Plumb part of what is 
known as the Rockefeller labor creed providing for par- 
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ticipation of employees in management and operation of 
industry and asked him whether he had read the creed. 

“T have received many copies of it,’ replied Mr. Plumb, 
“but I have never read it. I think the copies were filed in 
the wastebasket.” 

Mr. Plumb said the creed contained a “very excellent pro- 
nouncement,” but that the error of it was that it took in 
consideration only labor and capital and did not protect 
the public. With capital and labor joined, he said, the 
public was exploited. The Plumb plan, he said, protected 
the interests of the consumer. 

Examination was continued by members of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce August 9. 
That was Mr. Plumb’s third day before the committee. It 
was expected that he would conclude on Monday, Au- 
gust 11. 

During the hearing the word “revolution” had been used 
frequently and members of the committee spent consider- 
able time trying to get out of Mr. Plumb just what the 
meaning of “revolution” was, as applied by laboring men 
at the present time. Mr. Plumb said he did not think 
that revolution in the sense of overthrowing the govern- 
ment was meant and finally said that he believed the 
laboring man meant “raise hell generally” when he used 
the word “revolution.” The reference was to a declaration 
by a railroad employee at St. Louis whom Mr. Plumb said 
told him in effect that unless something like the Plumb 
plan were adopted there would be revolution. 

Questioned by Representative Sanders of Indiana as to 
whether, under the Plumb plan, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could fix minimum as well as maximum rates, 
Mr. Plumb said there would be only one rate fixed by the 
operating corporation. He referred to the government fix- 
ing tax rates, saying only one tax is prescribed, and that 
the same method would prevail as to railroad rates. If 
a shipper objected to a rate, he could protest to the Com- 
mission, he said, and the Commission would have the final 
word. 

In reply to Representative Montague as to how values 
for the purpose of compensating the owners of the railroads 
would be determined under the proposed bill, Mr. Plumb 
gave his interpretation of that part of the bill. He said 
money taken out of the surplus fund of a railroad com- 
pany for improvements belonged to the public and that 
therefore the owners should not be reimbursed for money 
so expended. He said this money had been paid by the 
public in excess of what it should have paid. 


Mr. Montague also asked how the employees would elect 
the directors of the operating corporation. Mr. Plumb said 
that was a detail that had not been worked out, but that 
under the bill the President of the United States would 
have authority to make rules covering that procedure. 


In reply to a question as to whether or not the employees 
would not raise their wages as high as possible. Mr. 
Plumb said the representatives of the official employees 
on the board of directors would oppose any undue in- 
creases in wages because that would reduce their share 
of the profits and that as they would get twice as great a 
share of the profits as would the classified employees, they 
would not raise their wages as high as possible? Mr. 
Plumb said the plan would take away from one class of 
men, referring to the capitalistic class, the power to satisfy 
their desire for profits at the expense of another class. 

“Suppose the rate charges would not yield a just and fair 
compensation?” asked Mr. Montague. 


“IT should say the Interstate Commerce 
would increase the rates,’ said Mr. Plumb. 


“Who would determine whether the wages were just and 
reasonable?” asked Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Plumb said that would ultimately rest with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; that if that body held the 
wages demanded to be excessive it would say so and not 
increase rates. 

Mr. Montague then asked whether the employees, if dis- 
satisfied with what the Commission might do, would strike, 
and Mr. Plumb replied that there is no power on earth 
that could deprive men of the inherent right of revolt. 

Previously in the hearing Mr. Plumb had said that one 
of the objects of the plan would be to divorce operation of 
tne railroads from politics or political management. Mr. 
Montague asked him what he meant by political manage- 
ment. Mr. Plumb said the postoffice was politically man- 
aged. He said he did not mean to give the impression 
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that the postoffice- was not efficiently managed, but that it 
would be more efficiently managed under his plan. 

Representative Montague asked Mr. Plumb whether rail- 
road employees, under private management, have been 
denied the right to advance and rise to high positions. 
Mr. Plumb said they had not been denied this privilege but 
had not been advanced by selection of the employees and 
that those who had risen to high positions had been se- 
lected because they increased the profits of the capitalists. 

In reply to questions by Representative Dewalt, Mr. 
Plumb said he believed the principles of his plan were ap- 
plicable to the operation of street car companies, water 
companies and gas companies, or any industry which lives 
by a grant from the public. ; 

Mr. Dewalt said he could not see but that such a course 
led to socialism, but Mr. Plumb strongly asserted there 
was nothing socialistic in his plan. He also disclaimed any 
similarity between his plan and the soviet system -of gov- 
ernment, saying he was not familiar with that system. 

In reply to questions by Representative Winslow, Mr. 
Plumb said he would meet any deficits by increases in 
‘rates. He said he estimated that under his plan 70 per 
cent of revenues would go for operating expenses, 20 per 
cent for fixed charges such as interest on bonds and pay- 
ments into the sinking fund, and that the remaining 10 per 
cent would be divided between the employees and the 
government. 

If there were a deficit, Mr. Plumb said, he believed™ it 
more preferable to have the public pay to meet a deficit 
because of low rates than to pay to meet a deficit because 
of high rates. Asked as to what would happen to the 
stockholders under his plan, Mr. Plumb said the stock- 
holders were bound to know whether the stock they had 
bought was of a legal issue and that if it were not they 
would suffer as they already had. 

In reply to a question by Representative Winslow as to 
whether the great body of railroad employees understand 
the Plumb plan, Mr. Plumb said they did not as to details, 
but they did as to the principles involved. 

Amendment of the Esch-Pomerene bill to eliminate the 
discrimination against wholesale grocers alleged to result 
from the practice of the big packers in shipping grocery 
staples with meat in refrigerator cars was urged by Louis 
H. Haney of Jacksonville, Fla.. On August 11 Mr. Haney 
appeared for the Southern Wholesale Grccers’ Association. 

“The service to the packers made possible by the use 
of their privately owned refrigerator cars is not available 
to the wholesale grocers,” said Mr. Haney. 

“Other advantages which the packers have are good 
condition of shipments and reduction of the quantity of 
lost shipments,” 

He also said that the big packers, by the use of their 
own refrigerator cars; seriously discriminated against the 
small packers. 


That great waste accompanied the use of refrigerator 
ears for other purposes than the transportation of meats 
or perishable products was another statement made by 
Mr. Haney, who said that the transportation of non- 
perishable products under refrigeration involved an eco- 
nomic waste. He also said that refrigerator cars were 
heavier than ordinary cars which could be used for 
the transportation of procery products. Another factor 
of waste was involved in hauling empty refrigerator cars 
back to the packing plant. 


Chairman Esch asked whether determination by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the case which was 
filed recently by the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation would not settle the question as to the right of 
the packers to use their refrigerator cars for the ship- 
ment of grocery staples. Mr. Haney was of the opinion 
that such a decision would not be sufficient to settle the 
question, but that there should be specific legislation on 
the subject. 


Glenn E. Plumb, special counsel for the railway brother- 
hoods in their campaign for the Plumb plan for govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads, preceded Mr. Haney on 
the witness stand and, although he completed his prin- 
cipal statement as to the plan, he said he would present 
another statement later relating to the financial manipula- 
tion of the railroads in the past. 

Questioned by Representative Montague as to a state- 
ment made earlier in the hearing by Mr. Plumb to the 
effect that in determining the value of railroad property, 
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rights-of-way, for instance, would be- valued at what they 
cost originally, Mr. Plumb said that what he meant was 
that that was his interpretation of what would happen up. 
der the law, but that it was a question for judicial de 
termination. 

Mr. Plumb and Representative Webster had another 
round as to the rights of citizens to make their wishes 
known to their representatives by means of threatening 
language. Representative Webster said the principle jp. 
volved was the same that obtained in the courts and that 
a citizen had no more right to threaten a repreSeniative 
than a judge of a court on a matter up for settlement. 
Mr. Plumb believed that it was the “constitutional right” 
of the citizen to tell his representative just what he 
thought. 


Mr. Plumb read a telegram from Harry A. Bard, sec. 
retary of the railway section of the carmen’s brotherhood 
at Spokane, Wash., which is in Mr. Webster’s district, to 
the effect that the letters mailed by members of the union 
to Mr. ‘Webster did not refer to the Plumb plan. Copies 
of the letters referred to were introduced in the record 
earlier in the hearing by Mr. Webster. These letters 
caused Mr. Webster to make the statement that he would 
not be coerced by organized labor. After Mr. Plumb 
had read the Bard telegram, Representative Webster 
pointed out that the only plan that has been backed by 
the railroad. employees was the Plumb plan and that the 
public could draw its own deduction as to whether the 
letters referred to it. 


Mr. Plumb discussed the plan of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for the solution of the railroad 
problem and also the plans put forward by the railway 
executives and the security holders. As to the Chamber 
of Commerce plan, he said: 

“In order to strengthen and stabilize railroad credit 
they claim that it is necessary, in addition to earning 
6 per cent net upon the aggregate fair value, meaning 
thereby the aggregate of the property investment accounts 
of the railroads, there must also be established company 
contingent funds amounting to 6 per cent upon the fair 
value of the individual company’s property, determined 
solely upon the proportion which its eaining power bears 
to the earning power of the other railroads in its traffic 
section, and a general railroad contingent fund equivalent 
to 6 per cent upon the aggregate investment accounts of 
all railroads in that traffic section. That means a total 
of 12 per cent in contingent funds in addition to the an 
nual return of 6 per cent. 

“A further demand for ‘strengthening and stabilizing’ 
their credit is found in the provision for the establishment 
of a railroad reserve fund, for which shall be appropri- 
ated $500,000,000 by Congress, to be repaid out of the 
accumulations of the contingent fund in excess of $500; 
000,000; so that the rates demanded must be so fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as to provide an 
annual income which will pay 6 per cent on the property 
investment of nineteen billion dollars, and, besides that, 
provide funds sufficient to create the individual contingent 
funds, the aggregate contingent fund, and to repay the 
half billion appropriation for the foundation of the reserve 
fund. This program makes no provision for repayment 
to the government of the indebtedness already accrued 
and its projectors calmly assert in what must have been 
meant to be irony, ‘without imposing upon the public the 
burden of unreasonable transportation rates.’ ” 

Mr. Plumb said these demands disclosed the extent to 
which the credit of the railroads had been dissipated: and 
demoralized by the private owners and managers of the 
railroads. He said the other plans referred to included 
the same evil that vitiated the plan of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Haney suggested that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be given control over 
cars for the transfer of freight irrespective of ownership. 
Such an amendment would place privately owned refrig 
erator and tan: cars under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Haney further suggested that the term “common 
carrier” should apply to companies furnishing for the 
transfer of goods such special equipment of wide use as 
refrigerator cars and tank cars. 

Another amendment as to privately owned cars sus 
gested by Mr. Haney was that “all cars, irrespective of 
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ownership, which receive special service on account of 
use for transfer of perishable freight or for freight re- 
quiring special service shall not be used for transfer of 
freight which does not require special service unless such 
cars are made available to all shippers on equal terms.” 

A. B. Garretson of Cedar Rapids, Ia., formerly president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Conductors, appeared be- 
fore the committee in behalf of the Plumb plan. 

Mr. Garretson said there should be no profit in trans- 
portation—that it should be furnished at cost. He said 
that up to 1910 he had been an absolute believer in private 
ownership of the railroads. He said he had come to the 
conclusion that government ownership was the lesser of 
two evils. ; 

Representative Denison asked how the government, with- 
out any money, could buy the railroads. Mr. Garretson 
said the government could do the same as those who 
puilt the railroads—issue bonds. 

Referring to the question of politics entering into the 
operation of the railroads if the Plumb plan were adopted, 
Mr. Garretson said that when Mr. McAdoo resigned as 
Director-General, the brotherhoods did not want Mr. Hines 
appointed, but championed the cause of another man. He 
said that movement was not political, but that both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans participated in the demand for 
appointment of the man who was not appointed. He did 
not name the man, but said he doubted whether anyone 
else who might have been appointed could have met the 
requirements of the position better than Mr. Hines has 
done. ° 

In reply to a question by Representative Sanders of 
Indiana, Mr. Garretson said he did not regard the action 
of the American Federation of Labor in demanding the 
removal of Postmaster-General Burleson as of a political 
nature. 

He said he did not wish any member of the committee 
to get the impression that in advocating the Plumb plan 
he believed the plan would be more than one factor in 
the problem of reducing the cost of living. Discussing 
strikes, he said that the strikes in all parts of the coun- 
try were nothing but the rumblings of what may happen 
unless something is done to reduce the cost of living. 
He said that if any man nursed the belief that Americans 
would not rise up against injustice he had better have 
someone wake him up. He said the American people were 
at once the most errergetic and most indolent people on 
earth and that the lack of legislation on industrial prob- 
lems was an example of the indolence of Congress. 

Mr. Garretson conceded that the Plumb plan would be 
an experiment if put into operation and said that the 
American republic was the greatest experiment man had 
ever tried and that it was a success, European prophets 
to the contrary. He said the Plumb plan did not contain 
half the revolutionary features of the plans submitted by 
the railway executives and security owners. He said the 
other plans were based on “vulture principles—tearing at 
the vitals of the people.” 

Representative Webster questioned Mr. Garretson in re- 
gard to the letters sent to Mr. Webster by railway em- 
ployees of Spokane, Wash. The letters were characterized 
as threats by Mr. Webster. Mr. Garretson said the letters 
contained threats and that he indorsed the sentiment, but 
not the language used. -He said he used to get the same 
kind of letters from railroad employees who did not be- 
lieve he was looking after their interests properly. 


A. B. Garretson Testifies 


“Organized labor has no intention to abandon the one 
weapon it has used to get what it has,” said A. B. Garret- 
son, formerly head of the railway conductors, in reply to a 
question put by Representative Webster at the hearing on 
August 12 as to whether, if the Plumb plan were adopted 
by Congress, the railroad employees would agree to a 
provision eliminating the use of the strike. 

Representative Webster asked how Mr. Garretson could 
expect the general public to have confidence in the plan if 
the employees themselves had no more confidence in it than 
to demand retention of the strike privilege, so that if the 
fifteen members of the board, ten of whom would represent 
the official and classified employees, would not decide wage 
questions satisfactorily to the men, they could use the 
Strike as a protest to get what they had demanded. Mr. 
Garretson said the system proposed would be better than 
that which obtained now. 
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Mr. Garretson said the other plans presented for the solu- 
tion of the railroad problem were revolutionary because 
they would reverse the governmental policy of protecting 
the public to protecting the investor. Carried to the ex- 
treme, he said, the same principle would apply to the 
farmer who would have a right to demand that the gov- 
ernment guarantee him a fixed return on his produce. 

One of the advantages of the Plumb plan, he said, would 
be that it would eliminate entirely the strife between the 
regulating power and the operators of the roads. 


Mr. Garretson expressed the opinion that under federal 
control of the railroads every effort was made on the part 
of the operating officials to show that government control 
was not a success. He said it must be kept in mind that 
the same operating officials who created the deficit under 
government control created the surplus under private man- 
agement. He said if the government owned the railroads, 
the operators would look to the government rather than 
their present masters—Wall street. 


The members of the Director-General’s staff, he said, 
were supposed to sever their allegiance with the railroads, 
but he said that every staff member who has left the Rail- 
road Administration has returned to the road which em- 
ployed him when he joined the Director-General’s staff. 
He said he cited that as an illustration of “divided al- 
legiance.” 

Mr. Garretson said the Plumb plan was not a wage plan 
—that it merely provided the machinery for the adjusi- 
ment of wages. Hé said conditions can never be remedied 
until profit and interest were put on the same basis. He 
said the limitation of profit was the only solution of the 
high cost of living. 


Wage fixing by a governmental tribunal was opposed by 
Mr. Garretson. He said the fixing of wages by the govern- 
ment could not consistently be done unless prices of com- 
modities used by the wage earners were fixed also. He 
said, however, he did not approve of a compulsory wage 
adjustment board. 

Mr. Garretson said that no matter which of the proposed 
plans was adopted finally that a fair valuation of railroad 
property would have to be made. He referred to the testi- 
mony given to the committee in regard to the alleged dis- 
crimination against wholesale grocers as the result of the 
packers using refrigerator cars for the shipment of grocery 
staples, and said that that was simply an illustration of 
He said the 
remedy advocated by the wholesale grocers—that there 
must not be private ownership of tank and refrigerator cars 
—applied equally to the private ownership of the railroads. 

In reply to questions by Representative Sims, Mr. Gar- 
retson said that all capitalization in the railroad business 
remained a charge upon the service—that no capitalization 
had been retired, but that rather it had been increased. 
Mr. Sims said he favored the government buying the “fixed” 
property of the railroads to solve this problem. 


Mr. Garretson, in reply to a question by Representative 
Sanders, said he did not believe the railroads would show 
a profit the first year under the Plumb plan, but that aftes 
the first year he thought they would. Representative San- 
ders also asked whether or not the interest of the em- 
ployees would not be in their wages and that they would 
try to get as much as possible. No one class of employees, 
Mr. Garretson said, would permit any other class to get 
too much. He said if the Plumb plan were not adopted 
the brotherhoods had no other suggestions to offer. In 
reply to a question as to wages, Mr. Garretson said that 
freight conductors received $4.18 for every hundred miles 
in 1913 and $5.40 in 1919. He said if the wages had gone 
up in proportion to the. cost of living the freight conductors 
would be getting between $7 and $8 per hundred miles. 


Mr. Garretson referred to those who directed the policy 
of the railroads before federal control as “the most selfish 
interests that the devil ever devised.” He also said the 
“master interests” have ruled for fifty centuries and that 
it is time “to let the other interests rule for a while.” 

Mr. Garretson said he was enough of a radical, an an- 
archist or a bolshevist to take the position that because a 
system had flourished for fifty centuries that was no rea- 
son why it should not be corrected. 


Representative Webster asked Mr. Garretson whether 
he would think less of him as a man if he (Mr. Webster) 
reached the conclusion the Plumb plan was not in the in- 
terest of all the people. Mr. Garretson said he would not. 
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National Association of Manufacturers’ Plan of Regulation 


In a statement submitted to the House committee, Au- 
gust 13, Stephen C. Mason, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, which embraces more than 
five thousand individuals, firms and corporations engaged 
in every form of manufacturing, stated the position of 
the association relative to what legislation on the railroad 
problem should be enacted. The Plumb plan was re- 
ferred to as “the first step through the gateway of state 
socialism to the operation of transportation and indus- 
try under a soviet control.” 


The statement follows: 
The association believes 


1. That the railroads should be privately owned and 
operated, the return to the owners to be made not later 
than the period fixed by the present statute, or sooner if 
remedial legislation essential to their successful opera- 
tion is enacted. 


2. That as soon as possible and throughout the period 
of government administration, Congress should provide 
amply for the execution of a vigorous program for the 
adequate upkeep and betterment of the railway proper- 
ties, both because this is an obligation which the govern- 
ment has assumed toward the owners and the public and 
because experience demonstrates that normal railway buy- 
ing exerts a powerful influence upon general business and 
employment. 


3. That Congress should clearly declare that the pro- 
motion and expansion of transportation facilities is an 
essential public policy of the United States. That such 
policy should embrace systematic railway development, 
that of inland waterways and hard-surfaced roads, and the 
articulation of these forms of essential communication. 
The plan and execution of such a policy should be the 
duty of a highly qualified transportation board created 
for that purpose, relieving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the administrative duties essential to so great 
a policy, and recommending to the Commission the ele- 
ments of an adequate rate structure to sustain it. 

4. That rule of rate-making should be clearly defined 
by statute, including as elements of an adequate rate an 
amount sufficient to insure the maintenance of efficient 
service, make a fair return upon the existing investment 
and assure the obtainment and protection of essential 
credit. 

5. That the railroads privately owned and operated, but 
subject to Federal regulation and incorporation, should 
be authorized to consolidate and co-operate among them- 
selves for the co-ordination of lines, facilities, organiza- 
tions and terminals and the elimination of waste, to the 
Same extent and in the same manner as such co-opera- 
tion and consolidation has been permitted or required 
during government operation and administration. 

6. That the Interstate Commerce Commission be re- 
lieved of administrative duties that it may more effi- 
ciently discharge its increasingly important judicial func- 
tions, in the regulation of maximum and minimum rates, 
the adjustment of tariffs and the development of a just 
and non-discriminatory rate structure. The administra- 
tive duties of the Commission should be referred to the 
proposed Transportation Board, which should supervise 
the issue of railroad securities, study and recommend 
the public need for facilities and extensions estimate 
and certify to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
revenues required under the rate-making rule fixed by 
Congress. 

7. That no program of railroad regulation is complete 
that does not assert and protect the paramount public 
interest in the uninterrupted operation of the instru- 
mentalities of commerce between the states. To this 
end appropriate legislation should be enacted to provide: 

Either 

1. That whenever, in the opinion of the President of 
the United States, a dispute over hours, wages or work- 
ing conditions threatens the interruption of the service of 
a carrier essential to the performance of the civil or 
military function of the government, or the free move- 
ment of commerce between the states or with foreign 
nations, he should appoint a commission eminently quali- 
fied to ascertain the causes and circumstances of the 
dispute and make an award and recommendation thereon, 
and during the conduct of such inquiry and until the 
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publication of such finding and award it shall be unlay. 
ful for the employers or employes of the carrier involve 
to combire or conspire, among themselves or with each 
other, to cause a strike or lockout that will deprive the 
public of the service of such instrumentality of communi. 
cation, or 

2. It should be provided, as authorized by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in sustaining 
the Adamson Eight Hour Law, that whenever a labor 
dispute threatens the operation of an instrumentality of 
interstate communication, the President shall appoint q 
commission which shall write a contract for the parties, 
to remain in force until they shall voluntarily agree be 
tween themselves, thus retaining to both parties their 
freedom of contract, subject only to the paramount inter. 
est of the public in the continued operation of the railway 
service. Such proposals merely bring emphatically to 
the attention of the public and possible disputants the 
limits which the paramount right of social self-defense 
has long since placed upon the activity of combinations, 


With the exception of the last, each of these proposi- 
tions in various forms has been submitted and argued 
before your honorable committee. We do not, therefore, 
deem it necessary to submit repetitive argument for then, 
but we venture, as a great body of shippers, to assert 
that under modern conditions adequate and efficient trans. 
portation is itself a limit upon every form of successful 
production. The development of adequate sources of ma- 
terial supply and the successful distribution of finished 
products is utterly dependent upon corresponding facili- 
ties for transportation. The task of studying America’s 
needs for delivery and communication and to systemati- 
cally relate its facilities by land and water, by road and 
rail, is a task of sufficient magnitude to require the as- 
sembling of the most highly qualified experience and abil- 
ity in a transportation board. 

The declaration of a great constructive policy of trans- 
portation would clarify public thought and stimulate ag- 
gressive business activity, while the statutory definition 
of the rule of rate-making would lessen the sources of 
friction and controversy and lay the secure foundations 
of a sound rate structure. The certification of the essen- 
tial revenue requirements for the development of a pro- 
gressive transportation system would greatly lessen the 
burdens of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
separation of its administrative from its judicial functions 
would expedite its operation within the field in which it 
has been particularly satisfactory. 

We do not deem it necessary to argue the respective 
merits of public or private ownership. The great system 


.of transportation which we enjoy is the fruit of private 


initiative and enterprise. The abuses and evils incidental 
to its growth have yielded to a steadily increasing extent 
of control. But our governmental structure, the genius 
of our institutions, our ideals and principles, are not fa- 
vorable to the public operation of private enterprise, espe- 
cially in any competition between the government and its 
own citizens. It is, moreover, seriously doubtful whether 
our organic law, which makes the public authority a regu- 
lator of commerce, authorizes it to conduct a_ business 
operation save under the pressure of the national ex: 
igency which brought government railroad contro] into 
being. ; 

We submit, moreover, that the good faith of the United 
States is pledged, under the circumstances in which gov- 
ernment control was assumed to return the private prop 
erty thus taken to its owners. An accident may justify 
the commandeering of an automobile by a public officer 
to remove an injured person to a hospital, but it would 
arouse justifiable resentment if the return of the motor 
to its owner were made the subject of controversy. The 
burden of proving the superior value of public ownership 
has so far been met only by gratuitous assertions of 
its superior efficiency, which are more than refuted by 
the excessive costs, the failing service and the demoral- 
ized morale of the operating force consequent upon 4 
little more than year of government operation and col 
trol. 

Every argument that is or can be made in principle 
for government ownership of the railroads under thinly 
disguised control of the organized employes is equally 
applicabie and will be made to like government ownel- 
ship and operation of the telephone, the telegraph and 
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the merchant marine. It proposes a speculative experi- 
ment at colossal expense in an hour when the nation stag- 
gers under the burden of unprecedented debt. No plan 
could be devised that would more certainly demoralize 
the business structure of the nation, jeopardize the sav- 
ings of the frugal and the industrious, or more certainly 
increase the cost of sustaining the life of every human 
peing within the nation. It is the first step through the 
gateway of state socialism to the operation of transporta- 
tion and industry under a soviet control. 

We venture, in conclusion, especially to assert the ne- 
cessity of relieving national communication of the fear 
of deliberate interruption. Communication is almost civ- 
jlization. The interdependence created amongst individ- 
uals and communities makes the uninterrupted movement 
of transportation in every form essential to the mainte- 
nance of social life. The right of employer or employe, 
of organized capital or organized labor, to combine to act 
in concert, is subordinate in every form of association to 
the paramount interest of the public in the uninterrupted 
service of the essential facilities of communication. These 
forms of service are as necessary to modern life as the 
circulation of blood to the human body. Social self-de- 
fense justifies the exercise of every power of government 
essential to remove any economic or physical obstruc- 
tion from the pathway of commerce, be it a mob, a mo- 
nopoly or a sandbank. No sovereign state, however great 
its population, however strong the belief of its people in 
an act of their legislature, can interpose its will, or its 
law, or its structures, to interrupt or obstruct or prevent 
the free flow of commerce. To assure the freedom of 
trade and the trader exerted a most powerful influence 
upon the transformation of the confederated colonies into 
the union of states. Is it not pertinent now to ask the 
question which the Supreme Court of the United States 
asked and answered in the Debs case, at the instance of 
Grover Cleveland: 


“If a state with its recognized powers of sovereignty 
is impotent to obstruct interstate commerce, can it be 
that any mere voluntary association of individuals within 
the limits of that state has a power which the state 
itself does not possess?” 


We submit that it is not only the right but the duty of 
Congress to now exert its full authority to define the lim- 
its within which business men or workingmen, capital or 
labor, employer or employe, may go in threatening the 
transportation of the nation as a means of compelling the 
acceptance of economic demands or political policies. 
Congress must either now assure the protection of the 
paramount interest of the public in the continued opera- 
tion of the railroads or abdicate its regulatory authority 
to selfish and irresponsible combinations of private per- 
sons. 


Macon Favors Esch-Pomerene Bill 


An amendment to the Esch-Pomerene bill which would 
provide for district freight traffic committees similar to 
those created by the ‘Railroad Administration for the 
period of federal control was advocated before the House 
committee, August 13, by Benjamin Gilham, traffic man- 
ager of the Macon (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce, and a 
member of the Atlanta district freight traffic committee. 

Such district committees, composed of representatives 
of shippers, carriers and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Mr. Gilham said, would constitute the best me- 
dium for the initiation of rates. He said the system had 
worked “admirably” under federal control and that it 
should be continued after federal control. He said the 
Commission could be represented by an attorney-exam- 
iner on each district committee. The members of the 
district committees, he said, would be selected by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Representative Sweet requested Mr. Gilham to present 
his ideas as to the district committees in the form of a 
Proposed amendment to the Esch-Pomerene bill. 


Mr. Gilham said he believed the time is near when 
Power to regulate shipments on the highways by motor 
trucks would be vested in the Commission. He said this 
traffic is growing to such large proportions that some regu- 
lation will become necessary. He said the motor truck 
Was performing a tremendous public service. 


The Esch-Pomerene bill, Mr. Gilham said, met with the 
approval of the Macon Chamber of Commerce and that 
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it should be passed practically as it was drawn. He said 
it was up to Congress to quit playing politics, and to 
enact legislation providing for the return of the railroads 
to their owners so that normal conditions could be re- 
stored. He said that was what the shippers desired. 


The Macon Chamber of Commerce has no objection to 
the Commission being given power to regulate port-to-port 
rates on water-borne traffic in interstate commerce, Mr. 
Gilham said, and he believed that such regulation would 
help the water carriers and prevent cut-throat competi- 
tion. 

“The people I represent,” said Mr. Gilham, “are opposed 
to government ownership and operation of the railroads. 
The railroads were not taken over to convince the people 
that government ownership is best.” 


He believed the Esch-Pomerene bill would enable the 
Commission to see to it that the carriers received ade- 
quate revenue so that the credit of the roads would be 
re-established. He said rates should be sufficient to bring 
in an adequate return. 


As to the provisions of the bill relating to regulation of 
the wire systems, Mr. Gilham said he believed the bill 
should be strengthened to provide more protection for the 
sender of messages against mistakes made by the tele- 
graph companies. 


Security Owners’ Statement Made by Walter 


Luther M. Walter, general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of  ~wners of Railroad Securities, appeared before 
the House committee, August 14, in support of the War- 
field plan for settlement of the railroad problem. He 


-brought out the fundamentals of the plan, providing for 


rates that would give a fixed minimum return and for 
division of all surplus over the fixed return between labor, 
the roads earning the surplus and the public in equal 
shares. Mr. Walter declared that labor should participate 
in the earnings of the carriers and that such participation 
was a fundamental of the plan. Heé opposed the position 
of the railroad executives for federal incorporation, for a 
transportation board and for a secretary of transpotation 
in the cabinet, and brought out that under the minimum 
return plan the net result of railroad operations in the pre- 
war test period, which is the basis of government rental, 
would have been the turning in of a surplus by some of 
the carriers for division with labor and the public. This 
would have been accomplished, he said, on the level of 
rates then prevailing. 
Mr. Walter said: 


“The National Association of Onwers of Railroad Se- 
curities is a voluntary organization made up of holders 
of railroad securities, both stocks and bonds, the latter 
predominating. Through its membership, directly and in- 
directly, by institutional and individual membershp, the 
Association now represents nearly nine millions of dollars 
actual paid-up membership of the outstanding nineteen bil- 
lions of non-duplicated railroad securities. 

“The largest single holders are the great life insurance 
companies, savings banks, universities and colleges, banks 
and individual investors. Approximately 30,000,000 peo- 
ple own the outstanding 46,000,000 life insurance policies. 
One-fourth of the investments made by these companies to 
protect the beneficiaries of their policyholders is in rail: 
road securities. The great savings banks, whose members 
in our association have some nine million depositors, have 
largely invested their funds in railroad securities. You, 
therefore, find that the great mass of our people are vi- 
tally interested in the integrity of railroad securities, and 
for them this association appears before your committee to 
present its views, which have been embodied in what is 
known as the Warfield plan, Mr. S. Davies Warfield be- 
ing the president of the association. . 

“The purpose of this association is to secure from pub- 
lic authority and from the public such action as will pro- 
tect the investments made and make it possibie for capital 
to be furnished to the railroads for future needs. The 
financial structure of all credits depends upon the results 
of legislation by this Congress upon the railroad question. 
We believe that capital invested in railroad properties is 
entitled to a fair return, that labor employed upon these 
properties is entitled to a just wage, and that the public 
which furnishes the money is entitled to efficient service 
at the lowest cost. : 

“Our association presents to you a bill which embodies 
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and effectuates the views of the association. Our plan can 
be put into effect immediately. No other plan yet sug- 
gested dealing with the financial needs of the carriers 
can be effectuated short of a period of years. The keystone 
of the Warfield plan is a congressional direction to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that it shall make freight 
and passenger rates sufficient to pay operating expenses, 
maintain railroad properties, and give not less than 6 per 
cent return upon the aggregate fair value of the property 
devoted to transportation in each of the principal traffic 
territories. The chief difficulty in the past has been the 
impossibility of adjusting rates so that the great bulk 
of the railroads of the country could earn sufficient to 
operate and maintain their individual properties without 
at the same time furnishing excessive earnings to a few 
great carriers. 


“We use the property investment account of the car- 
riers as the basis upon which to apply the 6 per cent, be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 5 per 
cent case found that the only basis available for prompt 


determination of the sufficiency of the return upon 


investment. 
“In the five per cent case, the Commission said: 


““In our judgment the practical necessities of the situa- 
tion will not permit us to defer action as suggested by some 
of the protestants until our valuation of railroad proper- 
ties shall have been completed. All things considered, it 
is clearly our duty to investigate and determine the im- 
portant questions now before us in the light of the best 
evidence now available. The criticism made by the protest- 
ants of the property investment accounts of these carriers 
is well founded; but notwithstanding their imperfections, 
these accounts afford a usable basis for a fairly satisfactory 
study of the course and tendency of the returns.’ 

“The Commission used the property investment account 
as the basis for its consideration of the case and reached 
the conclusion thet— 

“In view of a tendency towards diminishing net oper- 
ating income, as shown by the facts described, we are of 
opinion that the net operating income of the railroads in 
Official Classification Territory, taken as a whole, is smaller 
than is demanded in the interests of both the general pub- 
lic and the railroads.’ 

“And further the Commission said: 

“*Treating as one road the thirty-five railway systems 
that have joined in this application for our approval of 
the so-called 5 per cent advance in their freight charges, 
have reached the conclusion that their net operating income 
is insufficient and should be increased.’ 

“In that case the Commission found that the average re- 
turn upon property investment had been 5.64 per cent 
over the period from 1900 to 1914. Under the Warfield 
plan, Congress is asked to direct the Commission to fur- 
nish a return from rates of not less than 6 per cent. 
When two-thirds of the excess earned by individual car- 
riers over 6 per cent upon their property investment has 
been placed in the excess earnings fund, there will remain 
to the carriers average earnings of 5.78 per cent, or only 
.14 per cent more than the Commission found was not 
adequate in the public needs and for the railroad needs. 
The Supreme Court at its last term held in the Lincoln 
Gas case that the return of 6 per cent on the property 
devoted to the public use was the minimum which the 
law would permit. 

“The second fundamental of the Warfield plan is that 
labor shall participate in the earnings of the carriers. We 
believe capital is entitled to its return of 6 per cent; that 
labor is entitled to a fair wage, and that the excess earned 
by the carriers after paying fair wages and 6 per cent upon 
capital should be divided with labor and the public. Labor’s 
share should be used for the establishment of the insur- 
ance system or for profit sharing. By reason of the largely 
increased duties which will fall upon the Commission, the 
security holders ask Congress to create six regional in- 
terstate commerce commissions, subordinate to the Com- 
mission, but with all the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in their respective territories. 

“Our plan contemplates that these regional commis- 
sions shall act as boards of conciliation in settling wage 
disputes, being a body close to the employees, the carrier 
and the shippers. 

“The issuance of securities of all carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce would be vested exclusively in federal 
authority. ; 
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“Finally, the Warfield plan would create a corporation 
operated without profit to the railroads and managed by 
the nine Interstate Commerce Commissioners and eight 
railroad men selected by the railroads. This corporation 
would furnish expert advice to the Commission in the 
operation of carriers, would unify terminals, would operate 
equipment such as has been built by the Railroad Adminis. 
tration and allocated to the individual railroads. It would 
furnish a great clearing house for railroad operation and 
in times of emergency would constitute the directing force 
for the handling of the railroads as a single system. 

“Our association is opposed to the compulsory federal ip. 
corporation of railroads, to the provision for a new cabinet 
officer, or for a federal transportation board, or any board 
having supevisory powers over the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“We are opposed to the creation of new and larger 
regional companies because it means the elimination of 
competition in service, and competition in service is the 
thing which the public demands and which the Railroad 
Administration has not furnished. Many shippers’ and 
manufacturers’ organizations have approved our plan. It 
is simple, easy of application and can be made immediately 
effective. Under it investors will feel secure, labor will 
receive a fair wage. The shipper will obtain the service 
which he pays for. 

“TI have quoted thus liberally from the Commission’s two 
important general rate increase decisions to show that the 
Commission itself used the property investment account to 
test the sufficiency of the revenues of the carrier as a 
whole in each of the three great traffic territories. That 
6 per cent is the proper rate of return will not be ques- 
tioned by anyone if private operation is to obtain. Even 
Mr. Plumb, the great exponent of low returns, admits that 
6 per cent is not an excessive return under private 
operation. 

“We come now to the next most important phase of the 
Warfield plan, namely, the regulation of earnings in excess 
of 6 per cent upon the property actually devoted to the 
public use. We have called your attention to the fact that 
one of the great difficulties has been the adjustment of the 
rate structure so that the great bulk of the roads would 
have sufficient revenue without at the same time giving 
excessive earnings to the stronger roads. The weak and 
the strong roads operate in the same territory. The rate 
which is applicable on one must be applicable upon the 
other, else the road with the lower rate would enjoy all 
the tonnage, and the road with the higher rate would find 
itself without tonnage. Having in mind the fundamental, 
long-established rule that an investment in a public utility 
such as a railroad is entitled only to a fair return, there 
can be no constitutional inhibition upon this Congress fix- 
ing a maximum return. There should, however, be ac: 
corded to a carrier a portion of the earnings in excess of 
the maximum reasonable return so that the incentive to 
economy and efficiency in operation should not be lost. 
We believe that one-third of the excess over 6 per cent is 
sufficient to encourage incentive and initiative in opera 
tion; that the carrier will be anxious to make the addi- 
tional dollar in order that it may have the 33 1-3 cents for 
its own treasury. The other two-thirds of the excess, | 
believe, should be divided equally between labor and the 
public which has paid the money. 

“Thus we have what we regard as the ideal relation be 
tween capital which has made the investment, labor which 
has performed the service and the public which has paid 
labor and capital for its services. The application of this 
principle will not reduce the usual and customary divi 
dends of the carriers. Had the system been in effect dur 
ing the test period of three years ending June 30, 1917, 
there would have been excess earnings of $126,000,000. 
The corporation’s earnings in excess of 6 per cent would 
have received one-third, $42,000,000. There would have 
been left to divide between labor and the public some 
$84,000,000. During that three-year period, had the War- 
field plan been in effect, every customary dividend could 
have been paid. The only effect would have been to re 
duce the corporate surplus of carriers to whose earnings the 
plan applied. 

“The Warfield plan contemplates a continuation of the 
present rate committees, composed of representatives of 
both railroads and shippers, to primarily consider and pass 
upon all changes in rates requested by either railroads or 
shippers and before being filed with the regional commis 
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sion or the Interstate Commerce Commission as provided 
in the plan. 

“And lastly, the Warfield plan would create a corpora- 
tion operated without profit to the railroads and under fed- 
eral control, directed by trustees, the nine Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners and eight railroad men, to finance 
in the present emergency such equipment as may be pur- 
chased by it from the Railroad Administration and allo- 
cated to the railroads, and furnish immediate means for 
assisting in financing the return of the roads, the corpora- 
tion to be continued as a permanent means. for mobilizing 
and purchasing equipment to be leased to the roads, this 
corporation to have control of the excess earnings reduc- 
tion fund. It would provide a management or agency to 
continue or put into effect the joint use of terminals, 
unification of facilities, rerouting of freight by pooling 
or otherwise, and to continue or adopt such methods of 
operation as may have been found successful or expedient 
during federal control. This corporation would furnish 
at all times a trained and efficient means for immediate 
mobilization of the railroads for war purposes without 
additional legislation.” 

Samuel H. Beach, president of the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, told the House com- 
mittee August 15 that half of the people of the United 
States are directly interested in return of the railroads to 
private ownership on a basis that will afford adequate 
protection to security holders. He strongly advocated the 
Warfield plan as the only acceptable vehicle for the ac- 
complishment of the end. 


Mr. Beach said: 


“The only idea in the minds of many people regarding 
railroad securities is that they are mainly owned and 
held by the very wealthy. They do not stop to consider 
the fact that the major portion of the liquid wealth of 
the nation consists of the small accumulations of the 
many rather than of the larger holdings of the few. 


“The Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York, of which I have the honor to be president, com- 
prises in its membership 139 of the 141 mutual savings 
banks in the state. These mutual savings banks have 
no stockholders and no stock. The trustees receive no 
pay for their services and every dollar the savings banks 
earn, beyond the actual cost of doing business, belongs 
to the depositors. It is needless to say these banks are 
popular with the people, for over one-third of the entire 
population of New York state, counting every man, woman 
and child, are depositors in mutual savings banks. To 
be exact, there are 3,500,000 depositors, who have to their 
aggregate credit the enormous sum of over two billions 
of dollars. 

‘There are similar mutual savings banks in fourteen 
other stares, the total number being 615, which ewn ap- 
proximately $850,000,000 of railroad securities. These se- 
curities belong to over 9,000,000 people who are deposi- 
ne in the widely scattered mutual savings banks of the 
nation. 

“Savings banks are required by law to invest the money 
of their depositors as speedily as possible in certain safe 
and specifically designated high-class securities, and among 
them of necessity are those issued by the railroads. 

“Besides the savings bank depositors, there are thirty- 
three million citizens holding life insurance policies; and 
railroad securities form a large block in the investments 
of the companies by which these policies are issued. In 
addition to these are millions of small depositors in trust 
companies, national banks and state banks; also hundreds 
of universities, thousands of trust estates and individual 
Investors, so that in all fifty million people, a full half 
of all the people in the nation, comprising mainly the 
middle class—made up of business men, mechanics, ¢lerks, 
laborers, the widow and the orphan—are vitally interested 
In having the railroads returned to private ownership 
Under such terms and conditions as will render present 
outstanding bonds desiraable to retain and future issues 
ittractive as an investment. 

‘I am before you .to-day to advocate the plan which, 
after exhaustive research and careful thought and delib- 
eration, has been formulated by the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities. This plan was incor- 
porated in a bill and introduced near the close of the last 
Session of Congress, and reintroduced at the present ses- 
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“To describe this plan in the briefest possible manner 
—for without doubt its text is familiar to you all—it 


" provides that Congress shall, by specific act, provide that 


such rates for freight and passengers shall be established 
as will produce a return of not less than 6 per cent upon 
the combined property investment accounts of the roads 
in each of the three classification territories. 

“While this average return of 6 per cent would not 
enable the roads traversing a sparsely settled district to 
earn quite the average, it would enable the roads operat- 
ing through a thickly settled, rich territory to earn much 
more than 6 per cent and would therefore at first thought 
appear to be inequitable; but to cover this point the 
proposed plan contains the entirely original and easily 
workable suggestion that all money which a railroad earns 
in excess of 6 per cent shall be divided into three equal 
parts. One third is to be retained by the road that earns 
it; one-third is to go to labor—the employees of the rail- 
road—and the remaining one-third is to be devoted to 
such use as will be of benefit to the traveling public and 
the shippers. 

“The vital point of this proposed.-measure.is that if to 
those roads having the average of efficiency can be as- 
sured a return of 6 per cent by act of Congress, it will 
settle and take out of the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the much vexed question of ‘What is 
a reasonable return?’ 

“Ex-Senator Elihu Root, whose keen analytical mind 
clarifies and illumines every problem to the study of which 
it is turned, said, in a letter addressed to Mr. Warfield, 
touching on this plan, ‘I think you have put your hook 
into the key log of the jam.’ 

“No more terse or more effective description of the 
conditions which prevail could be expressed than is con- 
tained in these words of Mr. Root. We all know there 
is a jam. Every business man in the nation knows that 
government ownership or government operation of rail- 
roads can never be made either economical or efficient 
and, in a republic to the continued existence of which po- 
litical parties are necessary, the making of a political 
asset of the vast number of railroad employees which our 
great transportation system requires, would be a constant 
and grave menace to a good government. 

“It is our firm conviction that the railroads cannot avoid 
destruction and eventual governmental absorption unless 
they are assured of a return of not less than six per cent, 
‘through exercise by Congress of its duty to stop, by 
act, the knife of regulation short of the peart of the 
transportation system of the United States.’ 

“It is a natural question to ask, not being a practical 
railroad man, ‘Why am I here?’ 

“That question is easily answered. Iam here because 
I directly represent trust funds to the amount of two 
billions of dollars. And when I say ‘trust funds’ I mean 
just that in every sense of the words. So carefully has 
the legislature of the state of New York safeguarded 
and hedged about the investment of the money deposited 
in savings banks by carefully worded restrictive laws, 
that those laws have become the mark and model which 
other states are fast adopting as their own. By these 
laws a railroad, in order to have its bonds become legal 
for savings banks to hold, must be efficiently operated. 
It must have a specific earning capacity, demonstrated 
by the amount of dividends regularly declared over a 
fixed period of years. In other words, a savings bank 
cannot buy a railroad bond unless that bond is rendered 
as safe and secure and as certain of being paid in full at 
maturity as human experience can determine. 

“But nothing in human experience affords a precedent 
for such operation of railroads, in this or any other coun- 
try, as the past two years have witnessed. Operating 
costs have mounted so far out of proportion to receipts 
that thé bonds of at least eight or nine railroads, which 
were eligible before the war started, are in a fair way 
to become illegal for savings banks to hold. 

“It is easy to’ ask, ‘Why cannot these laws be made 
more liberal to conform to new conditions?’ But. the 
fact is we do not want these laws changed. We have 
no need te-attempt to camouflage our position. What we 
do want is to have such legislation enacted as will‘ bring 
the railroad securities up to the requirements of the 
law; so that, intstead of being forced to sell the bonds 
we now hold and thereby still further deflecting an al- 
ready depressed market, we may feel warranted and justt- 
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fied in adding to our holdings by investing in new issues 
of railroad bonds as much of the two billions of deposits 
entrusted to our care as we are permitted to do by the 
laws which govern our investments.” 


WASHINGTON SENTIMENT AGAINST 
PLUMB PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A week after the Plumb plan was displayed to the 


country in such a way that notice had to be taken of it,, 


the evidences of hostile reaction were so numerous that, 
to the man in the street in Washington, relief for the 
railroad workers, if they are entitled to any, seemed 
almost out of the question. That was the status, appar- 
ently, of public opinion the day before it was possible 
for the resumption of negotiations between the Railroad 
Administration and the fourteen unions, especially the 
union of which the striking shopmen were members. The 
thing that surprised Washington most was the opposition 
displayed by senators in political sympathy with President 
Wilson. They took the lead. The cause of the surprise 
was the fact that in 1916 they supported the President’s 
proposal to reduce the hours of labor, by legislative act, 
even if they did not support the presidental proposal to 
create an arbitration board to which all disputes should 
be referred, before strike. 

Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska led off in expressing 
opposition to the Plumb plan. Then came Senator Pom- 
erene and Senator Myers of Montana, opposed not only 
to the Plumb plan, but also to any form of coercion upon 
either the law-making or the executive branch of the 
government. Hitchcock announced his opposition in a 
short statement to the newspaper men. Pomerene em- 
bodied his in a letter to railroad men at Columbus, O., 
and Myers expressed his in a speech on the high cost 
of living. 

So highly did Senator King of Utah, another fellow 
partisan of President Wilson, think of Pomerene’s letter 
that he asked to haye it reproduced in the Congressional 
Record. He called it an “able exposition of the entire 
subject.” 


The effort of the labor leaders, made on August 9, to 
have it appear that there was no connection between the 
wage question and the Plumb plan, or between threats or 
suggestions of strike, and the Plumb plan, was not suc- 
cessful to amy no.iceable degree. Senators and _ repre- 
sentatives, as well as others, insisted upon linking them 
together. They had come out of the Plumb Plan League 
press bureau at the same time, hence the linking together. 

While senators and representatives linked the two prop- 
ositions together, technically they will be treated sep- 
arately. The Cummins letter of August 6 telling the 
President that he has the power to deal with the wage 
and rate questions, and the letter of the President, Au- 
gust 7, saying that he deemed the Cummins letter as set- 
ting him free to deal with the wage and rate questions, 
will cause the wage and rate questions to be dealt with at 
one end of Pennsylvania avenue. The legislation de- 
manded by the brotherhoods will be handled at the capitol. 
That, however, does not free the senators and representa- 
tives from the conviction that the two propositions were 
deliberately linked together with the idea that both could 
be put through by one mighty publicity push, backed with 
plenty of talk about strikes and the seizure of railroad 
property at sixty per cent of its value, to be paid for 
with government bonds in lieu of money. 

Before the wage negotiations could be résumed there 
was a feeling that the labor union leaders realized that 
they had made the worst possible blunder in allowing 
the press bureau of the Plumb Plan League to put out 
utterances ca!culated to arouse a feeling that the brother- 
hoods were willing to aggrandize the small fraction of 
labor represented in the fourteen railroad unions, regard- 
less of the haraships put upon other Americans. 

It would not surprise those at the Commission and the 
Railroad Administration whose duty it is to estimate what 
is likely to be done next, if, in the course of a short time, 
either the brotherhood leaders will be in trouble: with 
the conservative element of their own organizations, or 
they will undertake to appease the public by getting rid 
of the Plumb plan press bureau, if not Plumb himself, as 
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the penalty for having put the brotherhoods in bad with 
so large a part of the public. 

The reaction mentioned may have been the natural 
swing from the extreme pessimism that prevailed imme. 
diately after the drive for higher wages and the Plumb 
plan was begun. It was recognized as possible that there 
might be a swing in the other direction again, especially 
if some senators should express a conviction that it would 
be better to consider the things proposed by the brother. 
hoods in a calm spirit and point out to them the sup. 
posedly wicked chimer‘cal nature of their proposal than 
to go about hitting the leaders on the head with verbal 
brickbats. The fact, however, was that there was a mighty 
swing away from the labor side to the side on which those 
who opposed the plans of the leaders of organized labor be. 
lieved, a majority of the people were ranged. 

Senator Myers’s speech, in part, is as follows: 

I am not in favcr of any increase of wages for railroad 
employees at this time. I do not believe an increase 
would be right or justifiable. The railroads are being 
operated by the government at a tremendous loss—a loss, 
I believe, of about $30,000,000 a month, a million dollars 
a day. Passenger and freight rates have been increased 
enormously, so that they are a very heavy burden upon 
the people and add greatly to the increased cost of living. 
Still, with all that, there is a tremendous deficit of reve 
nue which the taxpayers of the country have to pay for 
the operation of the railroads. I think, under those cir. 
cumstances, it would be wholly unjustifiable to increase 
the pay of railroad employees. I believe the business of 
the country should be conducted as is the business of 
individuals. If an individual were conducting a business 
that was operated at a great loss, a business that was 
not nearly paying expenses, he would be considered a fit 
subject for a lunatic asylum if, under those circumstances, 
he should grant an increase of wages to his employees. 
I think the same principle should apply to the conduct 
of government business. We owe a duty to the taxpayers. 
Railroads should be made to pay expenses before an in- 
crease of wages of employees is considered for a moment. 


Unfortunately the demands of the chiefs of the brother- 
hocds of railway employees for an increase of wages have 
been accompanied by startling threats of railroad strikes, 
tie-ups and industrial paralysis. I am always willing to 
lend a sympathetic ear to the complaints of workmen 
who are engaged in interstate commerce if they respect- 
fully represent that they cannot live comfortably on their 
wages and petition for an investigation of conditions, and 
under such conditions I am willing to favor investigation, 
but the demands and threats of the brotherhoods of rail- 
way employees in this instance resemble entirely too 
much the methods of a hold-up to suit me. Congress is 
ordered to “stand and deliver,’ and if it does not deliver 
is threatened with dire disaster. I do not believe in 
yielding to any such demand. 


Unfortunately for labor, that demand is also accom- 
panied simultaneously with a demand that the industries 
of this country be sovietized, and a vast propaganda has 
been started to back up this demand. It is also accom- 
panied by threats of revolution, of force, and of serious 
and dire disaster to the people if the demand is not 
granted by Congress. A nation-wide propaganda to back 
up this revolutionary demand has been inaugurated. Al- 
ready I am in receipt of telegrams urging my support of 
what is known as the Sims bill, which embodies the 
so-called Plumb plan. The Plumb plan is simply a bold, 
bald, naked attempt to sovietize the railroads of this 
country; and I will say now to one and all that I am 
not in favor of the Sims bill and I shall not support it 
or anything like it. I am not willing to be a party to 
the sovietizing of the industries of this country. If the 
railroads were sovietized, it would merely be an entering 
wedge to conducting the industries of this country for the 
benefit of a favored few. If the railroads were conducted 
by the railroad employees under the Plumb plan, the 
employees would fix their own wages; they would have 
the power to fix rates for passenger travel; to fix all 
freight rates and to regulate the amount of money to be 
taken from the people for the operation of the roads. 
The employees would be supreme. They would be abso 
lute monarchs, with the power to take whatever they 
might choose from the people of this country. If they 
were allowed to do that, the next move would be to 
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sovietize the steel industry, the mines, the manufacturing 
industries, and all of the other industries of this country. 
The American Republic would be thoroughly Russianized. 

If the employees of an industry were allowed to fix 
their Own wages and were allowed to tax the people of 
the country whatever they might choose in order to pro- 
vide their wages and meet all expenses of conducting 
operations, how would the farmers of the country fare? 
How would the blacksmiths of the country fare? How 
would the merchants of the country fare? How would 
puilding contractors fare and those who work for them? 
Take the case of a man who is a building contractor and 
simply takes contracts where he can get them, here and 
there, to erect buildings. He is not conducting a factory 
or an established business that maintains on its payrolls 
at all times a large number of employees; his employees 
are dependent upon the success of his business for em- 
ployment and for their pay. How would all such fare 
under such a system if it pervaded all of this country? 
| think it would be absolutely disastrous to all except the 
favored few who would fix their own wages in industry 
and fix the tax to be levied upon the people of the coun- 
try in order to bring in the money with which to pay 
themselves. It would be un-American. It would be class 
legislation of the rankest kind. Farmers, live stock men, 
lumbermen, merchants, tradesmen, contractors, and the 
great body of the people, the masses of the consumers, the 
majority, as in Russia, would be absolutely at the mercy 
of the minority, the favored few, who could fix their own 
wages and fix the prices of products. The cost of living 
would be higher than ever and intolerable. 


Of course, those who advocate the plan say that the 
profits should be divided with the government; but that 
phase of the matter is amusing. We all know about what 
the profits would be; it would not take a wheelbarrow 
to carry them, and yet if there were any loss sustained 
by the business the government would be called upon to 
pay it. Under such a system each year the Congress 
would be confronted with a demand to appropriate mil- 
lions and perhaps billions of dollars to foot the losses 
occurring in the operation of industries, and the Congress 
each year would have presented to it a threat that if it 
did not comply with the demand to appropriate money to 
foot the bills for losses, dire disasters of various kinds 
would be brought upon the country. Members of Congress 
would undoubtedly be threatened that if they did not 
yield they would be put out of public life and others 
would be elected to fill their places who would yield to 
the demand and vote hundreds of millions or billions of 
the people’s money to private interests to make up deficits. 
It would be a great game! 


There has long been conducted in this country, I know, 
a sinister campaign to teach the people of this country 
the alleged beauties of Russian Bolshevism and sovietism 
—an insidious attack upon the institutions of this country. 
It has been conducted by mail, by literature, by addresses 
delivered in open and in secret, and by clubs which have 
been formed. The general network of this insidious prop- 
aganda has been thrown all over the country; it has been 
going on for a long time, and those participating in it 
have been unusually bold and active for many months. 
I have been wondering who would take it upon himself or 
themselves to put in concrete form the issue of Bol- 
Shevism in this country. I knew that so long as it was 
only advceated in a general way, in an abstract way, no 
harm could come from it directly; I knew that it could 
not be applied to the institutions of this country and put 
Into practice when only taught abstractly. I knew that 
Some concrete proposition had to be presented to the peo- 
ple in order to make it an issue; but the veil of mystery 
has been lifted at last, and I am sorry to say it falls 
to the leaders of the railroad brotherhoods to present to 
the people of this country a concrete test of Bolshevism 
against Americanism. The test is upon us; we have on 
our hands right now the test of Bolshevism against Amer- 
canism, and, so far as I am concerned, I am ready for 
the test. Those who have precipitated it have threatened 
that the members of Congress who do not support their 
Proposal will be retired to private life and will be suc- 
ceeded by others who do favor this plan to sovietize the 
industries of the country. 


So far as I am concerned, I am quite ready and willing 
at any time to sacrifice my political life for the welfare 
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of my country, and I will sacrifice it rather than be a 
party to bind this country hand and foot and turn it 
over to Bolshevism and sovietize American industries. 
Such threats have no terror for me. I am quite willing 
at any time, if necessary, to die politically for my coun- 
iry; indeed, that would be a small sacrifice compared to 
the sacriifice of hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens who have given their physical lives from the time 
of the Revolutionary War down to the present time in 
order that the principles of this government might sur- 
vive. Hundreds of thousands of Americans sacrificed their 
lives in the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American War 
and the war with Germany and her allies. They died that 
American institutions might live. More than that, I would 
not only be willing to sacrifice my political life but to 
sacrifice my physical life rather than to see this govern- 
ment destroyed. Then I should be willing to do no less 
than thousands upon thousands of patriotic citizens before 
me have done. 

The test of Bolshevism against Americanism is confront- 
ing us right now and must be met and decided. There 
is no middle ground; it cannot be side-stepped or dodged 
anv more than the issue of slavery could be side-stepped 
or dodged when it was brought to the fore. Politicians 
side-stepped and dodged the slavery question for genera- 
tions; the Democratic party of the north and the Whig 
party of the south temporized with it and dodged it and 
took evasive stands upon it for many years. Finally it 
had to be met and settled. So this issue must be settled, 
and the sooner the better. Now is the best time. 


TEXAS LEAGUE AGAINST PLUMB 
PLAN 


The Texas Industrial Traffic League, at its August meet- 
ing, held in Dallas August 11, passed by unanimous vote a 
special resolution condemning the Plumb League plan for 
government ownership of the railfoads. The resolution 
undoubtedly represents the public sentiment generally in 
this section. 

The league also went on record as opposed to the pro- 
posal in the Esch-Pomerene bill conferring upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission jurisdiction over water car- 
riers and making port to port rates subject to the provi- 
sions of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

The resolution concerning the Plumb League plan is as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Texas Industrial Traffic League does 
hereby express its disapproval of the so-called Plumb 
League Plan for the purchase of the railroad properties by 
the federal government and the operation of same by so- 
called tri-partite boards as being contrary to the interest of 
the producers and consumers of America and as being de- 
structive to American individual initiative. 

We believe such a plan will create a most dangerous po- 
litical power which will prove a heavy and unjust tax bur- 
den upon the agricultural and industrial interests generally 
throughout the country. We feel that the experience we 
have had with government operation has demonstrated that 
in private, competitive operation of the railroads of the 
country lies the only successful solution of the transporta- 
tion problems now confronting us. 


We further condemn any and all plans submitted to Con- 
gress which advocate government ownership or plans for 
guarantees by the government of the earnings of railroad 
properties, believing that such guarantees will inevitably 
lead to government ownership. 

We hereby express our appreciation of the patriotic, 
calm and dispassionate study being given these questions 
by the present Congress and our complete confidence in its 
members to handle the railroad question in a businesslike, 
American way, having due regard at all times for the in- 
terests of the great unorganized, consuming public in spite 
of urgent demands by highly organized bodies representing 
special classes. 


As American citizens, we deplore the use of such meth- 
ods as are now being employed in an apparent effort to 
stampede our lawmaking bodies into experiments in govern- 
ment ownership or socialistic schemes or schemes smacking 
of bolshevism, and we rely upon our representatives in 
Congress to ignore all veiled or indirect threats of strikes, 
or revolutionary action, when considering the question of 
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proper legislation, affecting transportation and to resent 
any suggestion in favor of class legislation, whether com- 
ing as a mandate of employees or of capital. 


NATIONAL GRANGE OPPOSES PLUMB 
PLAN . 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Thomas C. Atkeson, representing the National Grange, 
has submitted to the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce the following statement relative to the 
Plumb plan for government ownership of the railroads: 

“The National Grange is opposed to government owner- 
ship of the railroads, especially opposed to this plan, the 
so-called Plumb plan, which seeks not only to have the 
government acquire the railroads, but then turn them 
over to be operated by a management in which the men 
who draw wages will name two-thirds of the directors. 

“If the railroad wage and salary workers can force 
this bill through Congress they can control the appoint- 
ment of the other third of the management, and thus 
control it all. The government, or the public, will then 
pay the interest, the maintenance charges and whatever 
wages and rates are asked, as well as any deficit which 
may result. 

“It is unthinkable that the basic functions of govern- 
ment should again be surrendered. to this unreasonable 
demand. 

“This matter is of such fundamental importance as a 
question of orderly government that I trust all farmers 
and farmer organizations, as well as all good citizens 
who respect and appreciate our democratic form of gov- 
ernment, will unite in ppposition to this or any similar 
plan. ; 
“The hysterical wave of protest against the high cost 
of living which broke out this week came at a suspiciously 
opportune time to influence Congress in favor of the so- 
called Plumb plan, and no denials from interested sources 
can hide this suspicious timeliness. 


“The public has been persistently misinformed. There 
is now no higher cost of the essentials of life than on 
the first of July, or the first of May or any other date 
since the armistice was signed. The farmers cannot 
profiteer. 

“The farmers are not getting the price the public thinks 
they are for wheat, nor is there either a record crop or a 
government subsidy to the farmer. 

“The farmers of the country are not receiving on the 
average 1 cent over $1.50 a bushel for wheat at their 
farms or local markets. President Barnes, of the United 
States grain corporation, over his own signature, in a 
letter published in the Congressional Record, stated boast- 
ingly that his policy has been to hold wheat prices down. 

“He states that he deliberately threw 70,000,000 bushels 
of wheat on the market to depress prices. The “mini- 
mum price” authorized by law has become the “maxi- 
mum,” and far more than the maximum price received 
by the farmers. 

“There is no free export of wheat, no free market. In- 
stead there is the restraining hand of the government ad- 
ministering a much criticized system of grading, so that 
wheat is today selling in Kansas as low as $1.15 a bushel. 
Clearly the wheat price is not the controlling cause of 
other price levels.” 


POMERENE SCORES PLUMB PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a letter to the Hocking Valley Federation System No. 
51 of Columbus, Ohio, Senator Pomerene, commenting on 
a letter received from officials of that organization, in 
which they represented that they were acting in behalf 
of “the masses of the people” in endorsing the Plumb plan 
and suggesting that he support it, denounced it as worse 
than anything ever charged against Wall Street, bad as 
the financial coterie has been accused of being. His let- 
ter is as follows: 

I beg to acknowledge your favor of the 29th ultimo in 
support of the Plumb plan for railway reorganization, 
which reads as follows (the boldface being my own): 

“Perhaps you will be pleased to know of the interest 
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our membership manifests in behalf of the masses of the 
people. 

“Nine or ten weeks ago a committee was appointed 
who was assigned to the duty of investigating thoroughly 
all legislative matters and candidates for political offices; 
then presenting their findings and recommendations to 
their constituents for confirmation. 

“The first task, however, that was assigned to the 
committee was the ‘Glenn E. Plumb Suggested Plan for 
Railway Reorganization.’ Candidly speaking, the commit- 
tee labored faithfully and constantly for eight weeks, study. 
ing and counseling with lawyers and professors, with a 
view of ascertaining different interpretations from those 
who were in a sense disinterested directly in the railway 
problem, and in order that the so-called selfish intents 
would be destroyed and be in able position to intelligently 
present their findings and recommendations to the rank 
and file for approval. 

“On the 23d day of July the committee concluded their 
task in connection with the ‘Suggested Plumb Plan.’ On 
the following Monday the recommendations thereto were 
presented to a called meeting of representatives and dele- 
gates, who unanimously adopted the committee’s report 
and ‘Mr. Plumb’s Suggested Plan’ in its entirety, even 
though the plan was not thought to be perfect, but far 
superior to private operation and the operation in effect 
at the present time and, in fact, the only ultimate solution 
of the ‘railroad problem’ that has as yet been presented 
to your honorable body. 

“Therefore, we take this opportunity of ascertaining your 
theory of the railroad plan herein referred to and trust 
you will be candid enough to please inform us as to 
whether you are for it or against it.” 

My answer will be as frank and as. direct as your letter. 
I think it will be conducive to a better understanding if 
we shall forget, for the time being, that you are railway 
men and I am a United States senator, and in a matter 
of such grave importance let us counsel together as Amer- 
ican citizens, always remembering that laws should be 
enacted because they are right or defeated because they 
are wrong and not because they will make or lose votes 
for the legislator. 

With this thought in mind let me ask you: 

First—In your deliberations, whom did you consult who 
was representative of “the masses of the people” as contra: 
distinguished from those who were personally interested 
in the plan, and, if you consulted such persons, did “the 
masses” chose them or did you choose them, and what 
did they say either for or against it? 

Second—I note that you counseled with lawyers and 
professors. Who were these lawyers and professors? 
What interest did they have in the subject? In what 
respect did they represent the masses? What did they 
say, either for or against the subject? And what was 
their purpose in advising you? Was it with a view of 
giving you enlightenment, or was it for the purpose of 
serving some selfish motive of their own with the hope of 
currying favor with you? 

Third—You tell me that you studied this for a matter 
of nine or ten weeks, and on the 23d day of July (Wednes- 
day) you concluded your task, and on the following Mon- 
day these recommendations were presented to a called 
meeting of representatives and delegates who unanimously 
adopted the committtee’s report. 


Who were these representatives and delegates who were 
able at one sitting to understand the Plumb plan and 
advise as to what should be done in the interest of “the 
masses of the people?” Were they chosen by “the masses” 
to represent them? 

Fourth—You write me that the Plumb plan is the only 
“ultimate solution of the ‘railroad problem’ that has as yet 
been presented to your honorable body.” 

Many proposed plans are pending before the interstate 
commerce committee of the Senate, and all of them are 
being carefully studied with a view of the best possible 
solution of the situation. 

Did your committee or “the representatives and dele 
gates who unanimously adopted the Plumb plan in its 
entirety” examine these plans, or any of them, before 
passing judgment upon them? 

Now, let us go a step further. You and I understand 
that the transportation system of the country is vitally 
related to the industrial, the financial, and the social wel 
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fare of one hundred and ten millions of people. The rail- 
roads of this country, in round numbers, are valued at 
$20,000,000,000. They are the web and woof of America’s 
jndustrial, commercial and social life. Under the Plumb 
plan it is proposed to take this property, by purchase or 
condemnation, from its stockholders, among whom are 
thousands, not to say millions, of the plain people of the 
country—old and young, the widows and the orphans— 
and to pay for them in cash payments or by the issuance 
to such owners of United States government bonds. In 
other words, they shall be paid for by the people’s cash 
or by their obligations. They are then to be managed 
and operated by the National Railway Operating Corpora- 
tion for one hundred years, which shall have a board of 
directors to be composed of fifteen men, five of whom 
shall be selected by the classified employees of the rail- 
ways, five by their official employees, and five to be ap- 
pointed by the President, not more than three of them 
to belong to one political party. ¥ 

Suffice it to say that you and I both understand—even 
if we are not willing to admit it—that the ten railway 
directors will have interests which will be at variance 
with the interests of the traveling and shipping public, who 
pay the bill; and while the other five appointed by the 
President are said to represent the public, which perhaps 
embraces about 100,000,000 people (I mean the peopfe other 
than those who will be directly or indirectly interested 
either as the classified and official railway employees or 
their families), they will owe their appointment to a po- 
litical power, and, it is my judgment, may be influenced 
by the political purposes of the party in control of the 
government. 

Are you quite sure that when the Plumb plan was de- 
vised it. was in the interest of “the masses?” If so, how 
does it happen that the bill is presented by the brother- 
hoods alone and their associates? Why were not the in- 


‘ terests of the general public consulted? 


In the history of railroad economics do you know of 
any country, anywhere, under which any plan akin to 
the Plumb plan has been adopted? Are you quite sure 
that it is fundamentally sound to require the government 
of the United States to invest $20,000,000,000—about one- 
twelfth of the total wealth of the country—in this enter- 
prise, and turn it over to the operatives for one hundred 
years? 

If the Plumb plan is sound economically, and is for 
the interests of “the masses” why do you not suggest 
that similar legislation be adopted whereby all public 
utilities, including waterworks, electric light plants, gas 
and heating plants, be purchased and turned over to their 
employees and operatives, respectively? 


If it is sound and in the interest: of the masses, why 
do you not suggest that all the coal mines, iron and cop- 
per mines, be purchased by the government and turned 
over to the operatives in the same way? 


Why do you not suggest that all the manufacturing and 
industrial plants of the country be purchased with gov- 
ernment funds, or by the issuance of government bonds, 
and turned over to their operatives in the same way? 

Why do you not advise that all the stores be purchased 
and turned over to their operatives in the same way? 

Why do you not recommend that all the banks of the 
country be acquired by the government and turned over 
to their operatives? 

Why do you not ask, in the interest of “the masses” 
that the government purchase all the farms of the country 
and turn them over to the employees on the farms? 

And, lastly, may I suggest that if one man should hap- 
Pen to own two houses, one of which he rents, why do 
you not ask that the second house shall be bought by 
the government and turned over to the renter? 

Where is this going to end? 

My friends, permit me to say the Plumb plan has nothing 
akin to it outside Bolshevic Russia. 

It is worse than socialism. 

Socialism contemplates the public ownership of property 
to be controlled and operated by the public for the public. 
The Plumb plan contemplates the public ownership of the 
Tailroads for a class. As already stated, they are to be 
taken over by purchase or condemnation and paid for 
With the cash or bonds of the whole people, and then 
turned over to the National Railway Operating Corpora- 
tion, whose board of directors shall consist of fifteen men, 
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ten of whom shall be railroad classified and official em- 
ployees. As neither class of these employees will have 
any stock, their interests will be one and the same as 
against the public. In other words, $20,000,000,000 worth 
of property bought by money, belonging to 110,000,000 
people, is to be turned over to 2,000,000 railroad men, 
representing, perhaps, including their families, 10,000,000. 

Does this seem to be for the benefit of “the masses?” 

Mr. Plumb, in his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, in February, assumed that 
the capital invested amounted to $18,000,000,000 approxi- 
mately. In his testimony last week before the interstate 
commerce committee of the House he estimated that all 
the present owners would get for their property is $13,- 
000,000,000. So, according to his own testimony, Mr. 
Plumb’s plan, if enacted into law, will substantially con- 
fiscate $5,000,000,000 worth of property belonging to pri- 
vate owners. 

And how is he to pay for this property even at this 
reduced value? 

He tells the public that he will, by his plan, save to 
the shippers of the country a large expense, in that these 
bonds can be sold for four per cent. 

The railroads earned during the three years of govern- 
ment control 5.21 per cent. He does not say who is to 
buy this perhaps $18,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000 worth 
of bonds. He has not named the purchasers. 

May I not remind you that during the last Victory Loan, 
by the best organized, nation-wide campaign conducted by 
all the patriotic men, women and children of the country, 
we sold less than seven billions of bonds at 4% per cent? 
And if, when all the patriotism of the country was back of 
this campaign, it was so difficult to sell these bonds at par 
for 4%, will Mr. Plumb rise up and tell us where he is go- 
ing to sell $20,000,000,000 worth of bonds (probably the real 
value of the roads) at 4 per cent? 

Ought you not to tell me how you are going to sell 
these bonds when you ask me to support this proposed leg- 
islation? ‘ 

Does it not occur to you, when not only the whole na- 
tion, but the whole world, is disturbed, industrially, eco- 
nomically, and financially, that we had better wait until 
normal conditions are restored before beginning a scheme 
as revolutionary as that proposed in the Plumb plan, even 
if it were sound? 

And what would be the result if it fails? 

Invoking the principle of brotherhood—a name I love— 
do you not feel you ought to be consistent and, while 
asking for this investment of the public funds for your 
benefit, to likewise ask for the benefit of a proportionally 
equal amount of government funds for every other busi- 
ness enterprise in the United States, and turn that over 
to the employees of these several enterprises? 

Does not the principle of fraternity suggest this? 

And by the time we get through with it there will be 
$240,000,000,000 of government bonds issued, and on the 
market! 

My friends, this Plumb plan spells ruin for beloved 
America! 


In the past few years a good many people have urged 
federal ownership and control of the railroads, the tele- 
graphs and the telephones. In view of recent experiences 
most of them who have had no selfish purpose to serve 
have changed their views. 


Government control of these utilities has been so com- 
plete that it does not differ materially from actual govern- 
ment ownership, and there is no such radical difference 
between the present government control and operation 
and that provided for in the Plumb plan as to warrant 
anyone in saying that, while the former has been a fail- 
ure, the latter will be a success. 

From the standpoint of operation, every user of the 
railroads, telegraphs and the telephones knows that the 
service has been worse than during the private control 
excepting only the condition of the railroads during the 
last two months of private control, which was due to war 
conditions, 

And let me say a word concerning government control 
of railroads from a financial standpoint. ; 

You will remember that the increases in wages during 
the year 1916 were made retroactive, dating from Jan. 
1, 1918. Freight rates were advanced 25 per cent and 
passenger rates much more, the increases to take effect 
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as of June 25, 1918. Director-General McAdoo, in his tes- 
timony before the committee on interstate commerce, said 
to us that if the increase in rates had been for the entire 
year there would have been a “substantial surplus for 
the year of at least $100,000,000 to the government.” And 
he added, “for the year 1919, with all wage increases 
granted in 1918 operating for the entire twelve months 
and upon the assumption that the traffic for 1919 is sub- 
stantially the same as in 1918, and that the cost of fuel 
and supplies remains the same, it is estimated that there 
should be a surplus to the government over and above 
the standard return of approximately $100,000,000.” 

As I now recall, Director-General Hines gave substan- 
tially the same assurances early in January of this year. 

But what was the result? Senator Cummins, chairman 
of the interstate commerce committee, speaking in the 
Senate on August 5 said, “We lost $240,000,000 last year 
and we lost in the first four or five months in this year 
(1919) $260,000,000, and we are now losing at the rate 
of $39,000,000 per month.” 

Do you really believe that under the Plumb plan you 
can turn this deficit under government control either into 
a surplus for the account of the government or the public, 
or into better service for the country? 

I do not believe it can be done except by one increase 
after another in transportation rates. 

Permit me to make another suggestion. 

Since government control was begun the wages to the 
employees have been increased about $1,000,000,000. The 
Director-General on July 31, 1919, informed the President 
that additional increases were demanded which would 
aggregate, if granted, about $200,000,000 more per year. 

I have no knowledge as to whether the conditions are 
such as to justify this increase or not, and I express no 
opinion with regard to it. I want the railroad men, and 
all laboring men, to be liberally paid, whether under pub- 
lic or private control. 

But this is only an incident to the larger question to 
which I want to call your attention. If the conditions are 
such that this increase is justified, then I am for it. I 
await the proof before I shall decide it. 

But when your representatives come to Washington and 
not only ask this increase but demand that the Congress 
of the United States shall buy these properties at a cost 
to the government of $18,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000, and 
turn them over to the National Railways Operating Cor- 
poration for management and operation, I want to say 
to you, as one American to another, it is neither fair nor 
American for them to insinuate revolution, as they have 
before the interstate commerce committee of the House, 
unless their demands are granted. 

And let me suggest that the people at large have not 
expressed any desire for this plant, but members of your 
brotherhoods (I do not mean the chiefs) have been in 
Washington making their threats as to what would hap- 
pen unless this legislation is enacted. As one senator, I 
shall always be open to conviction, but I never yet have 
yielded to a threat, and I never will. 


Of course, I know that you do not approve these meth- 
ods. Law-abiding citizens, real Americans, never do ap- 
prove them. It is only men of the bolshevic type of mind 
that ever resort to them. 


Among the threats that have been made are threats of 
a nationwide strike. I do not mean to suggest that the 
chiefs of the brotherhoods have suggested a nation-wide 
strike, but some of the members of the brotherhoods have 
made these threats here in Washington to senators. I 
am sure that you do not give any countenance to strikes 
under present conditions. 

I believe in the right of the laboring man to use the 
instrument of the strike under proper circumstances, but 
I do not believe the occasion is here or ever has been 
here or ever will be here which will justify a nation-wide 
strike, with all the distress it will bring, not only on 
the public at large, but on the strikers and their families. 

With a general strike on in this country, tying up all 
the railroads, the products of the mine and the farm and 
the factory could not be moved to the centers of popula- 
tion, and in one week’s time the people of our great cities 
would be starved, and in winter frozen. The people of 
these centers of population includes the wives, the chil- 
dren and the babes of railway men as well as others. It 
is too shocking a situation to even contemplate. 
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A subcommittee of the interstate commerce committee, 
of which I am a member, has been engaged for a number 
of weeks in preparing a bill providing for the reorgan- 
ization and regulation of the railroads, to present to the 
full committee for its consideration. I hope it will appeal 
to the sober sense of the public. I can give no assurances 
as to whether it will be approved or disapproved, but of 
this I am convinced, that the American public will never 
approve the Plumb plan or anything akin to it. 

The Plumb plan is the most vicious piece of legislation 
that has been presented to Congress since I have been 
in the Senate. I would feel that I was contributing to the 
ruin, not only to the transportation system of the coun- 
try, but to its financial and industrial breakdown, if | 
voted for it. It would lead not only to the ruin of the 
whole people, but to every railroad man as well. 

Notwithstanding the statement in your letter to the 
effect that this plan was unanimously adopted at a meet- 
ing of the representatives and delegates to whom it was 
submitted by you, I venture the assertion that when they 
understand it, the vast majority of them will oppose it. 

Much has been said by the brotherhood chiefs and 
their counsel in the last few days here in Washington 
about the democratization of industry, and the Plumb 
plan is referred to as the means of democratizing trans- 
portation. A careful study of the bill will show that 
it is not democracy in transportation for which it provides, 
but autocracy in transportation. 

Mr. Plumb the other day referred to the Wall Street 
control of the railroads. That was true in the past. It 
is not true now. Wall Street has many vicious things to 
its credit in years gone by, but the captains of finance 
have never demanded $20,000,000,000 of the American peo- 
ple’s money at one time! 

The Plumb plan out-Harrimans Harriman in his palmiest 
days! The public does not want to be skinned, but if it 
must be skinned it will make little difference whether it 
is by Wall Street or by the methods provided for in the 
proposed Plumb plan. 

It was my pleasure in 1916 to support your claims for 
the Adamson law, because I believed that you were en- 
titled to better working hours and to better compensation, 
and so long as I am in public life it will be my pleasure 
to do whatever can be reasonably done to advance the 
interests of labor, but bear in mind that it is not “every- 
one who cries unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven,” and it is not every man who comes 
around declaiming in favor of labor who is labor’s friend. 

I am sure that a sober second thought will persuade 
you that this bill ought to be defeated. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Atlee Pomerene. 


URGES ACTION 
PLAN 


AGAINST “PLUMB” 


The National Industrial Traffic League has just sent to 
its members the following circular concerning the Plumb 
plan for government ownership of the railways: 

“Your attention is respectfully invited to the state 
ment made by the president of the league, reproduced be 
low, expressing the views of the membership on this sub- 
ject, as indicated by formal action taken and reaffirmed 
on numerous occasions, and asking co-operative effort to 
bring about a defeat of this or any other plan for govern- 
ment ownership of railroads: 


“The members of the league, while differing in their 
opinions regarding some details of the federal legisla- 
tion affecting railroads which should be enacted, have 
been unanimous in their opposition to government owl: 
ership of railroads. This opposition of the league to gov- 
ernment ownership applies to such ownership in any form 
and therefore covers the so-called Plumb plan proposed 
by the Railroad Brotherhoods and supported by the Amer! 
can Federation of Labor, under which the government 
would acquire thé railroads and hand over the control 
and operation to what has been termed a ‘tripartite 
board,’ the members of which are to be selected, one-third 
by the President of the United States, one-third by the 
railroad operatives in the official class and one-third by the 
railroad employees below the official rank. In other words, 
two-thirds of the board members would represent those 
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who were on the railroad payrolls, while one-third would 
presumably represent the general public. 

“This scheme is advertised as a profit-sharing plan, the 
profits to accrue by reason of the efficiency and economies 
which it is confidently asserted will result from this method 
of railroad control and operation. Similar predictions of 
efficiency and economy were made in some quarters with 
respect to the present system of government operation 
of the railroads, but we have not witnessed their fulfill- 
ment nor can we expect greater evidences of them under 
the Plumb plan, If any profit sharing could result from 
this plan, the only class which would profit would be those 
on the railroad payroll, while the general public, including 
all other casses of labor, would bear the burdens, expenses 
and losses arising from inefficiency or extravagance in 
railroad operation. 

“This plan is so radical and fantastic that it is difficult 
to take it seriously, but its advocates are conducting a 
vigorous and systematic campaign in its favor and already 
claim the support of a very large number of voters. It is 
publicly stated that if the present Congress does not yield 
to the demand that this plan be adopted, it will be made a 
political issue and men will be elected to office pledged 
to support the plan. 

“Under these circumstances it is not wise to ignore the 
matter, but active measures should be taken to combat 
this proposal. Will you therefore give the subject prompt 


and earnest consideration and have the interests which you 
represent register with their representatives in Congress 
their opposition to this plan or any other plan of g0v- 
ernment ownership, and also take such further steps in 
the matter as in your judgment may be advisable?” 


PLUMB’S “PLUNDERING” STATE- 
MENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The statement relative to the “plundering” of the rail- 
roads which Mr. Plumb promised to give the House com- 
mittee was presented August 12. It was as follows: 

“In opening my statement on last Thursday morning, I 
said: 

“During this week and since your honorable commiitee 
requested me to appear in order to present the case of 
organized labor with respect to its bill for public ownership 
in control of the railroads, there has come into the posses- 
sion of the railroad brotherhoods and ten affiliated railway 
labor organizations of the American Federation of Labor 
a state of facts never spread before the American people 
or submitted to the jury of public opinion. These facts 
tend to show that the wrecking and looting of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, the Chicago & 
Alton, the Rock Island system, and the Frisco Lines are 
not sporadic examples of the highway robbery to which 
the American nation has been subjected as to its public 
transportation highways. Leading directly from Wall 
Street and from the banking houses controlled directly 
by the Morgan and Rockefeller groups, these facts show 
that there has proceeded a systematized plundering of 
virtually all of the transportation highways of the United 
States. 

“‘We believe that a congressional investigation will re- 
veal that not one railroad system dominating any part of 
the 254,000 miles of railroad in the United States but has 
suffered and is suffering, in degree if not to the same ex- 
tent, from carefully deliberated manipulations of the sort 
that have wrecked and ruined the railroads I have men- 
tioned. It will reveal with emphasis the truth of the 
words recently uttered before the bankers of Missouri by 
Elihu Root: “Surely some provision must be made to 
prevent the continuance of the steady progress toward 
bankruptcy of the railroads which characterized the decade 
before the government took possession in 1917.” It will 
reveal that these interests are again gathering their forces 
of private and secret control and seek, after having gained 
from Congress a sanction to rehabilitate their railroad 
properties at public expense, to begin again and follow 
through its corrupt and wicked cycle the systematized plun- 
dering and looting of the public and the public interest in 
the nation’s highways.’ 

“I have shown by excerpts from reports by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the property investment ac- 
count of the railway lines in all of the transportation dis- 
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tricts of the United States are wholly unreliable, and can- 
not be used as fhe basis for determining what the public 
shall pay for service. 

“I have shown that in the five railway valuations first 
completed and published by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the actual cost of reconstruction new, including 
the increased value of lands and real estate, is but 50 
per cent of the aggregate property investment accounts of 
the five railways so valued. 

“TI charge that the nearly completed survey of the en- 
tire transportation area of the United States contained 
in the reports of the Valuation Division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, so far as that work has now pro- 
gressed, confirms the results disclosed by the valuation 
of these five roads. I charge that the aggregate investment 
account, as stated by the carriers so examined, exceeds 
the estimated cost of reproduction new by the same or 
approximately the same percentages shown in the valua- 
tion of the five railroads as shown in my testimony. 

“I charge that in such investigations so made by the 
Valuation Division of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, where the cost ef reproduction new approximates 
in amount the investment account as stated by the carrier, 
it will be found in most instances that this approximation 
is due to the fact that vast expenditures have been made 
out of surplus and excessive earnings, after the payment 
of ample dividends on the actual investment; that these 
surplus earnings have been expended on or plowed into 
the property in such way that the actual cash investment 
including these surplus earnings has brought the level of 
cost of reproduction new up to the property investment 
account. 

“T charge that President Underwood of the Erie Railroad, 
in an interview recently given to the New York World, 
stated that the expense of operation under government 
control had been greatly increased by the employment for 
political purposes of unnecessary employees, and that this 
increase in payroll expense had been made for the pur- 
pose of building a political machine. I charge that in- 
vestigation of President Underwood’s indictment will dis- 
close that if there has been wastefulness of money in 
swelling the payrolls, it has been at the instance of rail- 
way managements to make the expense account under 
government control appear extravagant and wasteful. 

“TI charge that at the time the government took con- 
trol of the operation of the railroads they were in such 
depleted condition as to maintenance and repairs of both 
roadbed and rolling stock that it has required hundreds of 
millions of dollars advanced by the government to place 
them in effective operating condition. I charge that in 
the making of such expenditures the railroads operated 
and controlled by men under the influence of Wall Street 
directorates have spent vast sums in unusual expenditures 
for maintenance and supplies, anticipating the return of 
the railroads to the private owners; that such unusual ex- 
penditures have been made for the purpose of placing 
these properties in perfect operating condition and furnish- 
ing them with supplies for a long period of operation 
ahead, such supplies having been paid for out of gov- 
ernment money at exorbitant prices. 


“I charge that the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
six years ago directed by Congress in the provisions of the 
valuation act to ascertain and report the value of all 
aids, gifts and grants made to railway corporations, the 
value of those grants at the time made, and the value 
of the portions of the grants still in the possession of the 
= at the time of valuation. This work has been 

one. 

“I charge that the records disclose that an area of land 
exceeding 190,000,000 acres, or 296,875 square miles, has 
been given by the United States Government and by the 
various state governments to our railroads to aid in the 
construction of our national highways; that this area 
exceeds in extent the areas of all of the New England States, 
New York, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and exceeds the area of either 
England, France, Germany or Austria-Hungary before the 
war; that of the grants made 113,000,000 acres had been 
patented and 35,000,000 acres had been forfeited prior to 
June 30, 1910, and that of the remainder the greater part 
is still available. I charge that the values of the grants 
so made have’ either been appropriated to the private 
property of the railway promoters or they have been capi- 
talized as a part of the value of these properties upon 
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which the grantees now demand of this Congress the right 
to exact returns from the public. 

“T charge that during the period from 1900 to 1910, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul; the Chicago Northwestern, the Great Northern, 
the Illinois Central and the Southern Pacific railroads gave 
away in bonuses to their stockholders more than $250,- 
000,000; that the actual dividend disbursements on this 
excess capital for the year 1913 alone amounted to more 
than $11,000,000. 

“I charge that during the limited period from 1900 to 
1910, eight eastern railroads alone issued new stock for 
$101,000,000 less than its market value, or gave away this 
enormous amount in bonuses to stockholders; that the 
dividends paid on these fictitious stock issues in 1913 alone 
amounted to over $4,317,000; and I name as the railroads 
involved in this inflation the Baltimore & Ohio, the Boston 
& Maine, the Delaware & Hudson Company, the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“TI charge that during the same period eighteen repre- 
sentative railroads operating in all parts of the United 
States as a whole gave away stock bonuses aggregating 
$450,414,000. : 

“TI charge that the control of these railroads, which have 
so increased their property investment account at the ex- 
pense of the public and have so profited by land grants, the 
value of which is to a large extent reflected in their prop- 
erty investment accounts, are now controlled in whole or 
in part by the Morgan interests, the Rockefeller interests 
and the Gould interests; that this control is made manifest 
by the interlocking directorates of the financial institutions 
directed by these interests, who through their directorates 
control the operations of these railways, and I will say 
that we have available complete charts showing the inter- 
locking directorates and financial interests so represented, 
which we shall be glad to present to a proper investigating 
body. 

“TI charge that these three interests, situated in New 
York and operating through Wall Street, are necessarily 
aware of this enormous inflation of the property invest- 
ment accounts of the railways which they control and are 
seeking now to have returned to their possession; that in 
the attempt of these interests to secure the adoption of 
any plan whereby the property investment accounts of 
these railways shall be recognized by law as the basis for 
ratemaking they are conducting a political conspiracy to 
procure from this government a validation of all of the 
illegal acts heretofore consummated by these railroad 
corporations, and to make into a binding obligation upon 
the public the exploitation through which these public 
highways have passed under their direction and control. 


“On behalf of all of the employees of these systems of 
transportation and the public, we demand that Congress 
shall make a due and thorough investigation of the charges 
herein set forth, so that the American people may know 
to what extent it is sought to subject them to exploitation 
under the plans proposed to this committee of Congress, 
plans which would make lawful the fixing of rates based 
on the now unlawful aggregate property investment ac- 
counts of these systems. 

“I make these charges and this demand with a full sense 
of the responsibility which they impose upon me as repre- 
sentative of this great body of the Organized Railway Em- 
ployees of America, and I am prepared during the investi- 
gation which we invoke to substantiate each and every 
one of these charges. 

“Gentlemen of the Committee: The sole end and aim of 
organized and publicly commissioned business is to fur- 
nish the community with its products at constantly re- 
duced relative cost. The vast privileges granted to the 
railroads by the public were accorded to them solely for 
the puropse of aiding the public in securing transportation 
at a cost less than could have been obtained had such 
grants not been made. These grants were made for the 
benefit of the public. They have been perverted to the 
profit of private owners. The values of these grants so 
made have been capitalized against the public. They are 
now urged upon Congress as the basis for determining 
what the public must pay for the service it sought to se- 
cure through the-granting of these privileges. 

“This demand made upon Congress is the last desperate 
and suicidal act of a feudalism based on privileges. It 
is the perversion of these privileges that has created the 
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machinery for piling up the ever-increasing cost of public 
service. For this perversion the private control of the 
transportation business exists. The sole purpose of con. 
tinuing the present system is to assist it in contantly 
increasing the cost of living. ‘This demand alone con. 
fesses the failure of the system to meet the end for which 
it was created—the service of the public. 

“To this system of public plunder we utter the word 
Jericho. It must fall. Against it we raise the voice of 
our implacable defiance. Under its domination no public 
servant should ask us to return. We ask instead, as 
American freeman exercising our constitutional rights and 
privileges, a democratic share in the control of the busi- 
ness of transportation to be so conducted-as to fulfill its 
purpose, under a control to be wielded by the public and 
by all of the skill and ability at the command not only of 
the day workers but of the great body of officials of the 
railways—the same skill and ability upon which America 
has always relied, but skill and ability directed solely to 
public service and not to the exploitation of privilege for 
profit. So directed, the railway industry will achieve its 
primal purpose—that is, to reduce the cost of living, to 
make life easier, and to secure to every citizen his full 
enjoyment of the right to live and to possess that which 
he creates.” 


NATIONAL RAILROAD PROBLEM 
CONFERENCE 


A national conference will be held in Washington, Oseto- 
ber 6, to discuss the plans submitted to Congress for the 
solution of the railroad problem. This announcement was 
the outcome of the conference called last week by Glenn E. 
Plumb, author of the Plumb railroad plan. Special com- 
mittees will be appointed to analyze the various plans. 
The Plumb plan was not indorsed at the preliminary 
conference. Chief Justice Walter Clark of North Caro- 
lina, who was chairman of the conference, gave out a 
statement in which he urged the American people to 
give consideration and thought to all the plans without 
prejudice and without passion. 


PROTHERHOODS ISSUE STATEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Organized railway employees and other branches of or- 
ganized labor have no desire to impress upon the public 
by violence or threat “our proposal that the railroads be 
nationalized under ‘tripartite control,’” according to a 
statement issued August 9 by fifteen brotherhood and labor 
leaders. 

The statement follows: 

“To prevent any misunderstanding as to the policy of 
the organized railroad employees, we unite in a definite 
assertion that we have no desire and have had none, to 
impress upon the public, by violence or by threat, our pro- 
posal that the railroads be nationalized under ‘tripartite 
control.’ 

“Two distinctly separate considerations now confront the 
people, the wage requirements of the railroad employees 
and the Sims bill. 

“In the matter of wages we have submitted an emi- 
nently just proposition. We have -said that if we are to 
continue to live as Americans should live, and are to care 
for our families as American families should be cared for, 
the profiteers must be restrained and our wages increased. 
Every fair-minded man and every intelligent housewife 
will recognize the reasonableness of this request. If Con- 
gress and the President cannot meet this request, it is still 
a living question and we shall have to try to find another 
solution. 

“This, however, bears in no way upon our sponsorship 
of the Sims bill. We do hold to our conviction that the 
railroad employees are in no mood to consign themselves 
finally to the autocratic control of financial dictators, but 
in proposing the elimination of capital and the tripartite 
directorate, we have no purpose of intimidation. We a) 
peal to the statesmanship of America and to the common 
sense of American manhood and womanhood. We all are 
voters, and unless oun democracy in government is a fail- 
ure, our democracy in industry need not be. We believe 
in the native ability of American labor. What we ask 1s 
the Americanization of the railroads.” 


August 16, 1919 


The statement was signed by Warren S. Stone, grand 
chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; W. G. Lee, 
president, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; Lm E. Shep- 
pard, president, Order of Railway Conductors; Timothy 
Shea, acting chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; B. M. Jewell, acting president, railway 
employees’ department, American Federation of Labor; 
J. W. Kline, general president, International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths and Helpers of America; W. H. Johnston, 
international president, International Association of Ma- 
chinists; Louis Weyand, acting international president, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Build- 
ers and Helpers of America; J. J. Hynes, international 
president, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Alliance; James P. Noonan, acting international 
president, International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; Martin F. Ryan, general president, Brotherhood Rail- 
way Carmen of America; S. E. Heberling, president, 
Switchmen’s Union of North America; J. J. Forrester, 
grand president, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees; 
E. J. Manion, general president, Order Railway Telegraph- 
ers; A. E. Barker, grand president, United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Laborers. 


THE BLANTON RESOLUTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Representative Blanton, of Texas, in speaking on the 
resolution he introduced, August 8, to have Congress de- 
clare that a state of anarchy prevails because of the 
strikes and demands of railroad employees, said: 

“Dire threats of a nation tieup did produce the Adam- 
son law. Such threats did wring from Director McAdoo 
annual increases of $754,811,000, dating such raises back 
months. Such threats did force Director Hines to allow 


$67,500,000 additional annual increases, likewise antedated, 
By such threats of wiping out the industrial life of this 
nation, the brotherhoods are again demanding additional 
increases of $1,000,000,000, to be dated back to January 1, 


and are also demanding that $20,000,000,000 of private 
property accumulated through lifetimes be ruthlessly taken 
from owners, who embrace widows, orphans, minors and 
other credulous citizens who confidently believed that the 
flag of their republic stood for protection of private prop- 
erty rights. 

“Prior to increases, passenger train conductors did 
draw from $135 to $165 per month. They now draw an 
average salary of $180 per month of 8 hours per day, six 
days per week, plus time and a half for all time put in 
over the above, aggregating for many of them over $200 
per month. Their service is not arduous. They do ride 
in comfortable coaches, do dine in lavish dining cars at 
reduced price, have porters to wait on them, and many 
have auditors to take up their tickets for them. There 
are employees on freight trains who receive more than a 
colonel in the United States army. Under date of August 
5, 1919, L. E. Griffith, bank president of Terrell, Tex., ad- 
vises me that a few days before a train crew held up a 
trainload of cattle five hours between Dallas and Fort 
Worth merely to create overtime, the cattle missing mar- 
ket and causing a tremendous loss to owners. 


“In Tuesday’s press B. M. Jewell, acting president of 
the Railway Employees’ Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, brazenly threatened that ‘The railroads 
will be tied up so tight they will never run again.’ The 
unions in Washington claim that within two days trains 
cannot enter or depart from the nation’s capital, and that 
by picketing and force in the yards, all Americans seeking 
work there are prevented from assisting their government. 
And even. killings and murders will back up this plan. 
Interstate mails are delayed. Interstate traffic is de- 
Stroyed. Coal shipments cease; that will cause untold 
suffering by innocent women and children this winter. 
a distribution is prevented. Profiteers are in their 
glory. 

_ “President Wilson is the greatest man living, and yet 
is human. We are now experiencing the fruits of the 
colossal blunder of his lifetime—the truckling our nation 
underwent in the birth of the Adamson law. He gave the 
inch, and the brotherhoods are still taking the ell. We 
have truckled and truckled until open brigandage now 
makes bold to demand the property of others by billions. 
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This tommyrot must cease. Law and order must be re- 
stored. Instant action must be taken. 

“In making the high seas a safe place for rich Americans 
to travel, we have overlooked making American soil a safe 
place for Americans to live and move and have their being. 

“If the President authorizes any additional increases 
under threats, he doesn’t deserve to be the Commander- 
in-Chief of the great American army and navy. If this 
Congress sits supinely by and permits interstate traffic to 
be tied up, we will be a bunch of truckling cowards, for- 
getful of our oaths, and unfit to represent a brave people. 

“If this Congress does its duty, not an interstate train 
will be tied up, and not a single threat will be longer 
tolerated. We must pass at once an act making it a seri- 
ous felony to interfere with, or to conspire to interfere 
with interstate mails, traffic and telegraphic communica- 
tion. Just as we authorized him to destroy Hun autocracy 
abroad, we must authorize the President with machine 
guns, tanks and soldiers to forever wipe out and put at 
an end this industrial autocracy, now throttling the life- 
blood of our republic, and stop in its incipiency this revo- 
lution which Jewell and Plumb intimate they will bring 
on, unless Congress complies with their demands. We 
must make these threateners of republics understand that 
no Lenines and Trotskys will be tolerated in the United 
States, and make them glad of an opportunity to return 
to honest work. . Nothing short of this will save this re- 
public. Nothing short of this will save this republic, let 
me repeat, and make America a safe place to live in. 
Congress has reached the Marne, and must fight. The 
threats upon my life I am daily receiving will not deter 
me from doing my duty. If to help my colleagues save 
my country it is necessary to give my life, I give it gladly. 
God protect this country from the threat that the brother- 
hoods will elect a Congress that will carry out its will, for 
the splendid, noble, patriotic, loyal railroad men in the 
brotherhood have little voice in its management, it be- 
ing controlled by the radicals and agitators who are now 
spending the $2,500,000 wrung $10 per head from all the 
railroad employees of this country. 

“Every posted man knows that the main cause for the 
high cost of living is decreased production. Not a mem- 
ber of union labor is a producer of farm products, hence, 
is constantly hammering down every product raised by 
farmers to the lowest minimum to consumers. But 
through strikes and threats, Henry Bacon at Haverhill, 
Mass., is now forced to pay the men who cut shoe linings 
$120 per week of 44 hours and to his leather cutters from 
$70 to $80 per week of 44 hours, with no work performed 
on Saturdays or Sundays, as these cutters of shoe linings 
need all of the four Saturdays each month to spend the 
$480 they receive for 20 work-days per month. 

“The Rochester Herald of April 10 stated that thence- 
forth the electrical union required that its journeymen 
receive $9 per day of six hours; that its foremen of five 
men or more receive $10.50 per day of six hours; that 
they receive $3 per hour for all overtime; that when 
worked in rain or snow each man would receive $18 per 
day of six hours. 

“To solve the high cost of living there must be in- 
creased production; there must be an immediate cessation 
of unreasonable extravagance and an assumption of rea- 
sonable economy, on the part of the individual, the family, 
the state and the nation. Poor girls must cease wearing 
$300 sealskin furs in July and August. There must be 
maximum instead of minimum production by each man, 
including all departments of effort and service, even con- 
gressmen. 


“As a substitute for the ridiculously absurd Plumb plan 
I offer the Blanton plan, safeguarding the interests of 110,- 
000,000 Americans.” 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PLAN 
a The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The railroad plan adopted by referendum vote by the 
business men of the country will be presented to the 
House committee on interstate commerce by George A. 
Post of New York, chairman of the railroad committee 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, who is in 
Washington for that purpose. With him is Dr. Emory R. 
Johnson, professor of transportation and commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, also a member of the railroad 
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committee. They will be heard as soon as the railroad 
brotherhoods finish their case. 

“Our plan,’ said Mr. Post, “has been given careful 
consideration, section by section, and discussed in their 
home communities by thousands of business men in 48 
states, who had opportunity to study it 45 days before 
voting on it. The section declaring against government 
ownership received 99 per cent of the vote cast. 

“Appearing before the interstate commerce committees 
of Congress, we shall’ bear a message from the business 
men of the country intended to be helpful to those in- 
trusted with the important duty of making the laws. Rep- 
resenting the business interests as a whole, vitally de- 
pendent upon adequate transportation facilities, the ani- 
mating thought of the Chamber, as shown in the votes of 
its organization members, is fairness to all with special 
favor to none. Our object is to draw to our plan calm 
and thoughtful attention. In our presentation there will 
be no tone of command, no boasting of awesome numerical 
strength, no threats of political reprisals, no appeals to 
class prejudices, but an earnest appeal to all interests to 
counsel together with patience and good humor for the 
common welfare. 

“Our program calls for corporate ownership, with the 
return of the roads to their owners as soon as remedial 
legislation can be enacted. We urge consolidation of 
roads in a limited number of strong, competing systems. 
We want the big railroads of the future to be subject to 
the United States, with federal regulation of capital ex- 
penditures and security issues. We favor leaving the 
rate making in the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under a statutory rule designed to bring in 
sufficient revenue to keep the industry going. We ask 
for the creation of a federal transportation board to exe- 
cute in a constructive manner the new legislation to be 
adopted for railroad and other transportation facilities. 

“I do not believe the people of the United States are 
ready to take even the first step toward the nationalization 
of industry. The experiments along this line in unfortu- 
nate Russia have been brought home too closely to the 
American people. I for one am confident that there is 
enough economic sense in the country to prevail over any 
plan of any one interest.” 


WAGE AND RATE SITUATION 


Ti« Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is regarded as a moral certainty that Director-Gen- 
eral Hines will grant a substantial increase in wages to 
all railroad employees in a comparatively short time. It 
would not be at all surprising if he were to make an 
announcement to that effect long before he is ready to 
say how much each class of employees shall receive. 

By August 13 the strike situation caused by the shop- 
men going out against the orders of their international 
orders was rapidly returning to normal through the re- 
turn of the strikers to their tasks. That was the condi- 
tion precedent laid down by President Wilson to a re- 
sumption of negotiations. 

At the time the shopmen went on strike they and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen were the only ones 
who had submitted definite demands. The shopmen made 
theirs in January and the trainmen on July 1. The 
Order of Railway Conductors on August 12 formally noti- 
fied the Director-General that they would submit detailed 
demands. On that day 300 chairmen of firemen’s locals 
were assembling in Cleveland to formulate their demands. 
The engine drivers will do likewise in a short time. 

All, however, have told the Director-General they must 
have more money, so that he has never been in the dark on 
the subject. In fact, assuming that as much was granted 
to all classes of employees as had been recommended 
for the shopmen by the labor members of the Board on 
Wages an. Working Conditions, Mr. Hines, in his letter 
to President Wilson, figured that at least $800,000,000 
would be required. 

The probabilities are that the demands will total nearer 
$1,500,000,000 than $800,000,000. 

Business now is brisk. The cash coming into the till 
of the Railroad Administration is enough to meet the 
pressing demands for cash. Therefore, for the time being, 
the Director-General is able to get along without thinking 
of the time when he will have to go to Congress again 
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asking for another deficiency appropriation from the 
treasury. 

For the same reason Mr. Hines is able to push into 
the background, for the time being, the question of ad- 
vances in rates. Whether the advance in rates will be 
thirty, forty or fifty per cent depends entirely upon what 
the Director-General believes will be the better way to 
handle the subject, whether to try to obtain the whole 
amount by increasing the rates, or by making a moderate 
increase in them and asking Congress for a deficiency 
appropriation to pay the wages demanded by the work- 
men. As a man versed in traffic, he knows that an in- 
crease of fifty per cent in rates would keep some traffic 
off the rails and result in a worse situation than if Con- 
gress subsidized railroad labor by imposing its exactions 
on the whole people in the form of taxes. 

A sample of what the demands are like may be taken 
from the document submitted by the trainmen. It asks 
a minimum of $150 per month of twenty-six working days 
for brakemen and $200 per month for conductors, for a 
similar month. It also asks for a ten per cent advance 
over those minimum rates to be paid on all lines having 
a grade of as much as 1.8 per cent. That is the rate ex- 
acted on mountain lines. Nearly every railroad in the 
country has a grade of that severity, so the demand is 
really for a minimum of $165 for twenty-six days for 
the man who yells out the names of stations and $220 
for the man who punches the tickets. 

As to the railroad rate and wage problem, a distinctly 
better feeling began manifesting itself in Washington im- 
mediately after the President notified the union strikers 
that they must return to work as a condition precedent 
to the resumpion of negotiations with regard to wages 
and consideration of representations previously made 
thereon. 

Workers by the thousands began returning to the 
benches in the railroad shops on August 9. There were 
exceptions in Washington, Alexandria, Va., Indianapolis 
and New England. They were not regarded with fear be- 
cause the number of men who declined to consider the 
advice of President Wilson and their own duly selected 
leaders was small. 

Coincident with the return of the men, the labor leaders 
began explaining that their talks about revolution did not 
contemplate violence, but only political action on the 
Plumb plan for solving the railroad ownership and opera- 
tion problem. As to the demand for higher wages, they 
said that if Congress and the President “cannot meet this 
request we shall have to try to find another solution.” 
That declaration was signed by the heads of the fourteen 
railroad labor unions, and the head of the railroad sec- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. As to the 
Plumb plan they said, “We have no purpose of intimida- 
tion” to force it upon the country. 

They were at pains to point out that the wage question 
is one thing and the Plumb plan another, and that they 
were not in any way connected, because wages have to do 
with the present, while the plan is for the future. 

In Congress the President was praised by some political 
opponents for his stand against the attempt to settle any- 
thing while the violence of temper displayed by the labor 
leaders obtained. They regarded it as putting a brake on 
the tendency toward radicalism. 

Another cause for the betterment of feeling were the 
statements of Senators Pomerene and Hitchcock in re 
spect to the attitude of those proposing the Plumb solu- 
tion. Their utterances were regarded as of more than 
ordinary weight because they are members of the party 
which the labor leaders endorsed in 1918 and bespoke the 
support of members of organized labor. In other words, 
in a political sense, they were friends of the labor unions, 
administering rebukes when they expressed the views that 
helped improve the feeling. Senator Pomerene said: 

“The most significant part of the message is the warn- 
ing to that class of people who come here not to petition 
for legislation, but to order it. The American people are 
going to run this country, and they will not submit to 
class dictation of any kind from any source.” 

Senator Hitchcock, in answer to a question from the 
railroad brotherhood organizations in Nebraska, said: 

“In my opinion Congress would not be justified in en- 
acting such radical legislation without a mandate from 
the people. The railroad organizations have raised a very 
large question—one that should not be passed upon by 
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Congress without becoming the issue in a general elec- 
tion. I am opposed to the bill.” 

In negotiating with the various unions, Director-General 
Hines will deal only with the international officers of the 
unions. On August 9 James Hamilton Lewis, former sen- 
ator from Illinois, asked the Director-General whether 
he would not deal with the Chicago district labor council. 
Four days after that question was asked Mr. Hines notified 
the former senator that only the officers of the unions 
that have had charge of the affairs of the men will be 
recognized in the negotiations. If there are any squab- 
bles in the organizations they will have to be fought out 
without help from the Director-General. 

B. M. Jewell, head of the railway employees’ section 
of the American Federation of Labor, on August 13 was in 
consultation with President Sanders of that Chicago dis- 
trict organization. Other labor leaders suggested that 
Sanders had been called to Washington to receive a lecture 
on the poor quality of judgment shown by him and his 
colleagues in trying to make up a local organization to 
engage in negotiations that were being handled by the 
national officers. 

Rate questions are and will continue to be wholly in- 
ferior to the wage questions. Shippers have not sug- 
gested that they will strike if they are not afforded serv- 
ice at rates specified by them, therefore there is no pres- 
sure on the Railroad Administration to think of what 
should be done to prevent starvation by reason of the 
action proposed by a part of the public against all other 
parts. 

When the decision is made, the belief is that it will 
be retroactive to August 1; that is, the men will obtain 
increased wages for days or weeks before they even 
advised the Director-General as to how much they thought 
should be given them. 

There is no accurate way of guessing the amount the 
Director-General will agree to pay. The words, “will 
agree to pay” are used with the idea of bringing out 
the fact that ualess Congress takes money out of the 
treasury, for some part of the probable increases, he will 
not be able to pay the wages he may have promised. 

Wage schedules are as complicated as classifications 
and tariffs, consisting more of rules than figures. Even 
if the figures wer2 all known, and the effect of every 
amendment in every rule, it would still be a hard task 
to forecast the result within ten or fifteen millions. Such 
an estimate, considering all the indeterminate factors, 
would be very close. 

Jealousies between the different classes of employees, 
properly promoted by their leaders, have been used to 
increase wages. It is a standing dispute between the 
conductors and brakemen whether a brakeman should 
receive only two-thirds or three-fourths of the wage paid 
a conductor for the same number of miles. The trainmen 
insist a brakeman is worth three-fourths as much as a 
conductor. The conductors thinx two-thirds is about their 
relative economical value. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen contains, accord- 
ing to the claims of its officers, about 20,000 brakemen 
who have been promoted to be conductors. The Brother- 
hood of Conductors contains the rest of them. The sched- 
ule of the trainmen calls for a minimum wage of $150 
a month for a brakeman and $200 per month for a con- 
vcuctor, the month to consist of twenty-six days. If the 
Brotherhood of Conductors wins its contention the con- 
ductors will obtain a minimum wage of $220 per month 
of twenty-six days, because the $150 for twenty-six days 
is the minimum for the brakemen, and they will not give 
up that when, by making common cause with the con- 
ductors, they can obtain $220 for the latter. 


In regard to the wage matter, Director-General Hines 
on August 13 gave out the following: 


_ “The shopmen who have been on unauthorized strikes 
Mm various parts of the country are rapidly returning to 
work and already conditions are practically normal in 
most parts of the country. It is anticipated that at a 
Comparatively early date the strikes will have entirely 
terminated, whereupon the Railroad Administration will 
Promptly take up and deal with the wage questions now 
pending. 

“Ever since it was made clear by the action of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce on August 6 
that Congress does not wish to deal with the grave wage 
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problems now pending, and the rate problem, which is 
also inextricably involved, and also will offer no objection 
to the Railroad Administration exercising the powers con- 
ferred by the federal control act to deal at this late date 
in federal control with this great subject (the issue in- 
volving hundreds of millions of dollars) I have been giv- 
ing my continuous attention to the study of the matter 
with a view to making a just and reasonable exercise 
of the heavy responsibility which thus rests upon me. 

“In this connection I would like to make it clear to 
the public and the railroad employees alike that the sit- 
uation now existing could not have been dealt with until 
this time. 


“It is true that in February, 1919, the shopmen sub- 
mitted their proposals to the Board of Railroad Wages 
and Working Conditions, but when this was done it was 
clearly understood that since the original proposals of 
the shop employees had been dealt with in July, 1918, 
while other classes of employees making similar proposals 
had received no consideration at all, these other classes 
of employees must first be dealt with. Another circum- 
stance of importance was that the shopmen were also 
pressing proposals for uniform rules and working condi- 
tions involving a great many points of difference and 
difficulty. The result was that, despite the most earnest 
desire on the part of all the members of the Wage Board 
to deal promptly with these matters, no members of the 
Board, either the labor members or the management 
members, were in position to submit their final sugges- 
tions until July 16, before which time the date of July 
28 had been fixed upon by agreement with the representa- 
tives of the shop employees for’a discussion of the rules 
and working conditions and wage matters. 

“By July 16 the situation had assumed a wholly differ- 
ent shape. Practically every class of railroad employees 
had come forward urging either an increase in wages or 
a reduction in the cost of living. 

“Therefore, by the time the conference with the shop 
representatives took place, on July 28, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration was confronted with a situation involving 
practically all of the 2,000,000 railroad employees and neces- 
sarily had to obtain a clear understanding as to the powers 
it ought to exercise in this regard so near the termina- 
tion of federal control. I therefore proposed to the Presi- 
dent, and he forwarded to the interstate commerce commit- 
tees of the Senate and House, the recommendation that Con- 
gress establish a wage board to deal with these matters 
and provide that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should make such rates as might be necessary to meet any 
wage increase so made. When the Senate Committee 
unanimously decided against this course and indicated its 
view that the matter could properly be handled through 
the powers created by the federal control act, the situa- 
tion was clarified in such a way as to admit of my assum- 
ing the responsibility incident to such far-reaching action. 
But the. matter could not be satisfactorily presented for 
this consideration by the committees of Congress until 
the developments above explained had taken place. 

“I wish to make it clear that the Railroad Administration 
proposes to deal as promptly and decisively as practicable 
with the subject, and that it could not have been dealt 
with at an earlier time.” 


RAILWAY WAGES VS. RETAIL 
PRICES 


The Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, in its Bul- 
letin 150, says: “It is time that someone in authority in 
Washington, on behalf of the remaining 90,000,000 inhab- 
itants of the United States, took up the gauntlet so im- 
periously tossed into the White House by Warren S. Stone 
in the name of 2,000,000 railway employees. Chief Stone 
shrewdly says that he declares war upon the PROFIT- 
EERS, with big capitals, but the pistol of a 25 per cent 
advance in wages he flourishes, is aimed at the whole 
nation. 

“Since 1913 approximately $1,400,000,000 has been added 
to the annual payroll of American railways, and it is 
doubtful if there are more employees on that pay- 
roll to-day than the official count of 1,864,303 of June 30, 
1913. The present number is an Administration secret. 

“The average yearly pay of the employees, Mr. Stone 
says he represents, has gone up from $757 in 1913 to ap- 
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proximately $1,500 in 1919, an advance of nearly 100 per 
cent (98.2, to be exact). 

“In the meantime there has been no such advance in 
the yearly income of any other great body of citizens. | 
' “Even-the high cost of living, which Chief Stone flur- 
ishes in the face of the President and Congress, has taken 
no such jump. 

“Let me quote from the last available figures of retail 
prices of the Bureau of Labor, issued July, 1919: 

“Retail prices of food in the United States April 15, 
1919, compared with the average for April 15, 1913: 


(Average for year equals 100.) 
1913. 
101 


Sirloin steak 
Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 
Plate beef 
Pork chops 


Corn meal 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

All articles combined 


“As in the economy practiced in millions of homes in 
the United States, less expensive foods are being substi- 
tuted for higher priced products, the absolute retail prices 
of several of these articles, together with others not in- 
cluded, follow: 


1913 1919 Per Cent 
Cents. Increase. 
Sirloin steak 
Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 
Plate beef 
Pork chops 


*Salmon (canned) 
Cheese 
Rice 


*1915 not previously reported. 


“As food constitutes less than 40 per cent of the cost 
of living to the income group which Chief Stone repre- 
sents, these figures dispose of his plea that starvation or 
chaos confronts them or the people of the United States 
unless the railway chiefs are granted all they demand. 

“But there is another touchstone the public is entitled 
to apply to Chief Stone’s peremptory demands. Are he 
and his 2,000,000 constituents rendering honest, loyal and 
efficient service to the public, which in the end pays the 
bills, for the-advance of $1,400,000,000 pay they have al- 
ready received? 

“The question is one the American taxpayers have a 
right to ask. What are the facts? 

“In 1913, on an annual payroll of $1,405,000,000, they 
moved 301 billion tons of freight one mile. 

“In 1919, on a six months’ payroll of approximately 
$1,400,000,000, they moved approximately 164 billion tons 
of freight one mile in six months. 

“In short, Chief Stone’s constituents have received as 
much for a little more than half'as much service in six 
months in 1919 as was paid them for a whole year’s serv- 
ice in 1913! 

“Moreover, the capacity and efficiency of the plant with 
which they operate has been increased at least 15 per 
cent during the past six years. Unfortunately this capac- 
ity and efficiency have been allowed to deteriorate, as 
evidenced by 27 per cent of freight locomotives reported 
unserviceable in June last and a decline of 13.3 per cent 
in car miles per day moved during the samé month. 

“These are startling conditions for the American people 
to consider when the high cost of living is used as a 
cudgel to intimidate Congress into placing both ends of 
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the railway problem in the hands of chiefs accustomed 
to win their battles by threatening to tie up the trans- 
portation of the Republic. 

“It is a happy thought of Chief Stone’s, worthy of 
Punchinello, to.propose to reduce the high cost of living 
by adding $625,000,000 to the cost of hauling American 
products to market. 

“But it is a sane and safe proposition. compared to the 
plan of Attorney Plumb to place his clients in control of 
both ends of the railway wage situation, with the public 
in the middle to pay in rates, fares and taxes, operating 
expenses, capital charges and deficits. . 

“This idea was made in Germany. It is worthy of Karl 
Marx. It is sugar-coated with the promise of an equitable 
division of the surplus, when ‘there ain’t goin’ to be no 
surplus.’ 

“But Marx was a specious theorist. 
not. 

“Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any 
bird.’ 

“Whatever else is thought of him, the American eagle 
has the reputation of being a wary bird. 

“A free people cannot be indicted. They can be intim- 
idated—perhaps.” 


COMMITTEE REPORT ON CUMMINS 
BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


. Enactment of the Cummins Bill providing for restora- 
tion of the rate-making powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the remaining period of federal 
control would be a long stride toward stablizing business, 
according to the House committee’s report on that bill 
submitted to the House August 13. The committee said: 

“In these reconstruction days one of the important 
needs is stability in business. It is the belief of the 
committee that the passage of this act with the amend- 


Attorney Plumb is 


ments proposed will be a long stride toward that end.” - 


Representative Sanders, of Indiana, presented the re- 
port of the committee. In executive session, the com- 
mittee approved the report, which was prepared by Mr. 
Sanders a short time before it was submitted to the 
House. 

“It will be recalled that the: federal control act,” the 
committee report says, “gave to the President complete 
power to initiate rates, fares, charges, regulations and 
practices by filing the same with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was completely divested of its power to 
examine such rates before the schedule was filed or to 
suspend such rates pending the final determination of 
their reasonableness and justness. 


“All of these rates took effect at such time and upon 
such notice as the President directed... There was no 
right under the federal control act for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, upon its own initiative, to exam- 
ine and determine the justness and reasonableness of 
the rates. The Supreme Court has decided that. both 
interstate and intrastate rates were embraced within 
these provisions and the power and jurisdiction of the 
President and Interstate Commerce Commission, respect- 
ively, extended to all transportation rates of all the car- 
riers under federal control. It is only upon complaint 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission obtains juris- 
diction over the rates. With this exception, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commisison became merely the govern- 
mental agency through which the announcement of the 
rates was made by the President. 


“There has been no more just or beneficial legislation 
since the passage of the original act to regulate com- 
merce than the provision in the amendment to that orig- 
inal act, giving to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the power to suspend rates, fares, charges, etc.,. pending 
the determination of their justness and reasonableness. 

“The transportation of articles of commerce enters 
as an important factor into every transaction and agree- 
ment between the seller and the purchaser of commodities 
who reside in different localities. Sometimes the cost of 
transportation forms a relatively unimportant part of 
the transaction, but frequently it is as important and 
controlling as is the cost of the articles transported. In 
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the latter case, if the purchaser is to pay the freight, he 
must of necessity know definitely the transportation 
charges in order to know what the actual cost to him 
will be; and if the seller is to pay the freight, he is con- 
fronted with the same necessity. Without this knowledge 
a contract in future is well nigh impossible. 


“The right of the public and the shippers to thirty 
days’ notice, and the power in the Commission to sus- 
pend rates pending. a hearing, afforded those so vitally 
interested a day in court. Frequently in the hearings 
it could be developed by those interested and affected 
that certain proposed rates would be entirely unjust and 
would result in great hardship. Those affected by these 
rates could often, by an analysis of the proposed sched- 
ule of rates, point out disastrous results which even the 
carriers proposing the schedule had not appreciated. The 
opportunity was also afforded to protest and defend 
against an unwarranted increase of rates. 


“This system prior to federal control gave the greatest 
possible stability to business. involving transportation. 
Contracts could be enetred into between consignor and 
consignee many weeks in advance of the date when the 
contract would be consummated with assurance that such 
contracts would not, over night, be vitally affected by a 
change in the cost of transportation. 


“When the rate-making power was delegated to the 
Director General of Railroads, and the necessity for an 
increase in the operating income presented itself, the 
Director General undertook a general increase of freight 
rates throughout the country. No sooner had these rates 
become enective than the force of traffic men selected to 
make recommendations began to make changes. The 
whole system of rate making, under such an arrange- 
ment, necessarily had a widespread effect upon the indus- 
try of the country. Since the signing of the armistice 
there has been a steadily increasing demand for a return 
to the pre-war status of rate making and rate regulation. 


“The above facts are recited by the committee, not 
with a view o. opening up an inquiry, either as to the 
wisdom of the rate-making method provided for by the 
federal control act or the procedure used by the execu- 
tive department. But it is recognized by the committee 
that since the stress of the actual hostilities of war is 
over, the former safeguards with reference to rate making 
should again become operative. The present Director 
General, Walker D. Hines, while not approving the pres- 
ent act, recognized that present conditions, so far as rate 
making is concerned, differ from the conditions during 
the war period. ; 

“The foregoing discussion has dealt with the Senate 
act as it reached the committee. The committee, on con- 
sideration, determined that the act would more nearly 
and more effectively accomplish the object sought to be 
attained, if certain amendments were made thereto. The 
term ‘Director General’ is used throughout the act. As 
a matter of technical accuracy it must be borne in mind 
that the Director General of Railroads is not a statutory 
officer but merely a governmental agency chosen by the 
President, and the committee thinks that the word ‘Presi- 
dent’ should be substituted in each case where the words 
‘Director General of Railroads’ appear.” 


The committee further recommended that the clause 
Treading “All final judgments on causes of action arising 
during federal control for a plaintiff or plaintiffs ren- 
dered in actions for personal injuries or for loss of or 
damage to property shall be promptly paid by the Presi- 
dent either from the operating revenue of the defendant 
or defandants or the revolving fund herein created, and 
final judgments based on claims accruing prior to gov- 
ernment control shall be paid by the President out of 
such compensation as is or has been agreed to be paid 
to such a earrier,” be amended to include the following 
Phrase: “except as otherwise provided in the form of 
Standard contract dated April 5, 1919.” 


“It was desired,” the committee report says, “that the 
direction with reference to the payment of judgments 
out of compensation due or to become due the carrier 
Should not interfere with carrying out the provision with 
reference to the payment of compensation in the stand- 
ard contracts entered into with the railroads. This 
amendment preserves the inviolability of these contracts 
entered into between the Director General and the car- 
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riers in pursuance of the authority given in the federal 
control act.” 

The committee also recommended that the word “or 
with any order of the President consistent with this act,” 
be added to the first sentence of Section 10 of the federal 
control act as amended by the Senate which provides 
that carriers while under federal control shall be subject 
to .all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether 
arising under state or federal laws or at common law, 
except in so far as may be inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the federal control act or any other act appli- 
cable to such federal control. 

Discussing the proposed amendments which would not 
subject the President to the amendment to the fifteenth 
section of the act to regulate commerce requiring car- 
riers to obtain permission from the Commission to file 
increased rates, etc., and giving the state commissions 
power over proposed increases in intrastate rates, the 
committee report says: 

“The Senate act would restore the provision of the 
amendment to the act to regulate commerce of August 9, 
1917, which would require the Commission’s approval be- 
fore the increased rate, etc., could be filed: This would 
not be desirable.” 

The committee referred in its report to the testimony 
of Commisisoner Clark who said the provision of the 
amended fifteenth section should not be applicable to 
rates, etc., initiated by the President. 

As to the proposed amendment affecting intrastate 
rates, the report says: 

“The committee is of the opinion that jurisdiction over 
any new intrastate rates should rest with the state regu- 
latory bodies. These tribunals are in close touch with 
transportation in their respective states and can give 
intelligent and prompt consideration of the questions pre- 
sented by any proposed change. It will be noted that no 
power is given by the proposed committee amendment to 
ithe state commissions to investigate or in any wise inter- 
fere with the present rate structure, but their jurisdiction 
relatés alone to future changes or increases. * * * 
The Interstate Commerce Commission would atill, of 
course, have jurisdiction over intrastate rates affecting 
interstate commerce, when the facts came within the 
rule laid down in the Shreveport case.” 

Representative Sanders issued the following statement 
in regard to the report: 

“TI am in agreement with the committee’s report on the 
Cummins bill with this exception, personally I think 
jurisdiction over all rates, whether interstate or intra- 
state, should be in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
If the bill should be adopted, however, it would not per- 
mit the State Commissions to interfere with the present 
rate structure. It would merely require their approval 
of future proposed changes in the rates.” 

Early action by the House on the bill was forecast Friday 
by the action of Chairman Esch, of the House committee, 
in introducing a resolution providing that, on adoption, the 
House should proceed immediately to consideration of the 
Cummins bill. The -resolution was referred to the rules 
committee, which is expected to make an early report. 


DECKER LIKES ESCH-POMERENE 
BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Martin S. Decker, of New York, formerly a member 
of the public utilities commission of New York, told the 
House committee, at the afternoon session, August 12, 
that the Esch-Pomerene bill, with some exceptions, was 
“admirable.” 

Mr. Decker said he did not believe that jurisdiction 
over port-to-port rates on water-borne traffic in interstate 
commerce should be vested in the Commission, as it would 
be unwise to subject carriers by water to regulation simi- 
lar to that over carriers by rail. 

The provision in the Esch-Pomerene bill which would 
vest jurisdiction in the Commission over intrastate rates 
adjudged to cause an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce also was objected to by Mr. Decker. He said he 
believed that the present law was sufficient as interpreted 
in such cases as the Shreveport case. 

Extension of power to the Commission so that body 
could improve car service in ordinary times was advo- 
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cated by Mr. Decker. The Esch-Pomerene bill as it stands 
gives the Commission power to act in time of emergency. 

“The service should be of a high standard and the rates 
should be fixed according to that standard,” said Mr. 
Decker. 

He recommended that three additional members be ap- 
pointed on the Commission to supervise the issuing of 
securities by the railroads, as provided in the pending 
bill. He also said he believed six regional commissioners 
should be appointed. To assist the railroads after they 
have been returned to private control—if they are re- 
turned—Mr. Decker suggested that some plan be worked 
out along the lines of the farm loan plan. Chairman Esch 
asked Mr. Decker to draft provisions as to the regional 
commissioners and the loan plan and submit them to the 
committee. 

Mr. Decker said the people were convinced that the 
operation of the roads by the government would mean 
wretched service and enormous deficits and that the roads 
should be returned to their owners, who should have as 
complete control over them as they had before the war. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The movement of traffic in several regions throughout 
the country for the week ended August 4 showed an im- 
provement over the previous week, according to a report 
made to Director-General Hines. In the Northwestern Re- 
gion, during the week loading of revenue freight was 166,- 
730 cars, which exceeded the same period last year by 
2,547 cars, and is the heaviest week’s loading since Octo- 
ber, 1918. In the Central Western Region the statistics 
show that there were 195,776 cars handled during the week 
ended Aug. 4, 1919, an increase of 2 per cent over the 
same period last year and approximately 9,700 cars more 
than the previous week. In the Southwestern Region, 65,- 
326 cars of revenue freight were loaded during the week 
mentioned, being an increase of 3,122 cars over the same 
week of 1918. The summary follows: 

“Eastern Region—The strike of dock laborers at Mil- 
waukee, which it was feared would necessitate embargo- 
ing all east and west bound freight via that port and 
diverting it via Chicago, was adjusted on the 3lst ult. 

“The movement of coal by barge to New England points 
has been affected by labor trouble with tug operators, 
but has caused no serious congestion, as coal in excess 
of normal demands has been delivered to receivers in 
the vicinity of tidewater termini, and the shortage in New 
England can be made up later on. 


“Coal movement is still behind figures for last year. 


“Crop conditions in general are reported as being very 
good, but there is complaint of shortage of labor for har- 
vesting. 

“New York state reports that movement of milch cows 
for French Relief has increased from 1,000 to 5,000 animals 
per month. 

“Passenger business still running heavy, with increases 
in the number of people traveling and in revenue. 

“Allegheny Region—Movement of grain to seaboard ele- 
vators continues to increase. Elevator capacity utilized 
as of to-day to extent of 69 per cent. Grain loaded into 
vessels past week increased 600,000 bushels over previous 
week. Vessel program for the coming week only fair. 

“Coal on hand at lake ports shows a decrease under 
previous week. Anthracite and bituminous coal loading 
shows some decrease, due in part to marine strike, neces- 
sitating tidewater embargoes. 

“Marine strike settled, and embargo canceled July 30, 
with few exceptions. 

“Blast furnaces on P. R. R., P. & R. and C. R. R. of 
N. J. have 95 stacks in blast and 96 out of blast, a gain 
of five stacks in blast, as compared with last week. 

“Passenger travel continues heavy and seashore and 
other vacation travel showing large increases. Travel on 
through trains is good, but there is a decreased number 
of discharged soldiers handled thereon. 

“Pocahontas Region—As compared with last year, tide- 
water coal dumped decreased 5 per cent, coal and coke 
loaded decreased 10 per cent, other freight loaded in the 
region decreased 10 per cent and cars received from con- 
nections decreased 18 per cent. 

“There seems to be some improvement in the iron and 
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steel situation, as two additional furnaces have resumed 
operation and shipments of pig iron from stocks on hand 
also show some increase. 

“Two steamships reached Newport News from the Pa- 
cific coast via Panama Canal and are discharging 15,000 
tons of flour for the Food Administration, which will be 
reshipped abroad on steamers allocated by the Wheat 
Export Company. This movement is a very unusual one. 

“Reports indicate that an apple evaporating plant will 
be constructed immediately at Roanoke, Va., also that a 
large candy factory is to be built at Huntington, W. Va. 

“Travel has been generally good and all sleepers are 
running well filled. 

“Southern Region—The commercial situation continues 
to show steady improvement, although the number of cars 
loaded and received from connections shows considerable 
decrease under the corresponding period of last year. 

“A large number of new box cars are being restenciled 
and deliveries to the Illinois Central will commence this 
week, 

“Reports from Birmingham District indicate that two 
additional furnaces were put in blast during the week 
and an additional furnace expected to resume operation 
this week. 

The Southern Pine Association’s weekly trade barometer 
continues to show material increase in average orders, 
but slight decrease in shipments. Unfilled orders held 
equal about 26,024 carloads. 

“New Orleans reports the handling of approximately 
10,371,937 feet of pine lumber through their port during 
the month of June in addition to large quantities of gum, 
hardwood and other kinds of lumber. 

“Tampa reports no improvement in the strike condi- 
tions in the phosphate rock territory. 

“Latest estimates indicate that the Florida citrus crop 
for the present season will amount to approximately 11,- 
000,000 boxes. 


“The Oceanic Oil Company has purchased river front 
property at Avondale, near New Orleans, on which to erect 
a large plant, with dock and storage facilities, to handle 
export trade. Probable expenditure one million dollars. 

“Travel continues heavy, necessitating the operation of 
additional cars and a number of special trains. Summer 
excursionists also continue to move in large volume. 

“Northwestern Region—General business, which is not 
interrupted by strikes and labor troubles, continues active, 
sales being heavy and merchants, as well as jobbers, are 
handling capacity business. Orders of wholesalers and 
jobbers exceed corresponding period of last year, and the 
same is true of the distribution of merchandise by them. 

“During the past week the loading of revenue freight 
was 166,730 cars, which exceeded the same period of last 
year by 2,547 cars, and is the heaviest week’s loading since 
October, 1918. There is an increase in the loading of all 
commodities except coal, coke and ore, which, however, 
show material improvement. 


“Coal is the only important commodity which showed a 
pronounced decrease, but the demand for it is now in- 
creasing and a decided improvement is expected in the 
near future. 

“The suspension of surface and elevated car traffic be 
cause of strike during the past week resulted in severe 
business set-back for Chicago, but the strike has now been 
settled and the men returned to work August 2. 

“Strike of the building trades in Chicago is still on, as 
well as strikes at some of the large industrial plants 
throughout Chicago territory. 

“The forest fire situation has materially improved 50 
far as it relates to the prospect of damage to railroad 
property. However, there is no abatement of these fires. 

“There are now about 150 forest fires throughout Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana, burning over an area of about 
32,000 acres. 

“Heavy grain loading in Iowa and Illinois has increased 
orders for grain cars, but the new U. S. R. A. cars stored 
in Chicago district are being restenciled and put in serv- 
ice, which will greatly relieve the situation. 

“The demand for rough box cars in Puget Sound ter- 
ritory has not lessened, but calls have been made by the 
increasing westbound commodity movement. 

“Passenger business on all lines and in all directions 
is very heavy. Trains are carrying capacity loads and all 
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principal agencies are showing substantial increases in 
ticket revenue. 

“Central Western Region—There was an increase in the 
total revenue traffic handled; 195,776 cars were handled 
during the past week, which is an increase of 2 per cent 
over same period last year and approximately 9,700 cars 
more than the previous week. 

“The amount of grain loaded showed an increase of 
4 per cent over last year; lumber increased 9 per cent, live 
stock 8 per cent, but coal decreased 32 per cent and ore 
81 per cent. 

“The Kansas State Board of Agriculture on July 25 esti- 
mated the Kansas wheat crop at 159,000,000 bushels, mak- 
ing an average yield of 13.7 bushels per acre. Reports 
show that the crop in the southwestern part of the state 
was seriously damaged by grasshoppers. 

“Dry weather has seriously affected the bean crop in 
southern California, and it is now estimated that the yield 
will be approximately 50 per cent of normal. 

“Reports of passenger travel continue to show increases 
over the same period of last year and is approximately 
the same as previous weeks. 

“Preparations are being made for extra train service 
between Los Angeles and San Pedro and special round- 
trip fare has been authorized during the visit of the Pacific 
fleet. 

“Southwestern Region—65,326 cars of revenue freight 
were loaded during the week, which was an increase of 
3,122 cars over same week of last year. Receipts from 
connections also showed an increase of 7,808 cars over 
last year’s period. 

“During the first part of the week heavy rains were 
reported in most of the region, slightly damaging some 
crops, particularly in Texas. 

“Since July 1, 15,739 cars of wheat have been loaded, 
which was an increase of 2,787 cars over same period 
of last year. 

“Reports indicate that on July 19, 7,584,629 bushels of 
grain were stored in elevators at primary markets in 
Southwestern Region, showing only 17.1 per cent of ele- 
vator worikng capacity utilized. 

“Up to July 28, 3,577 cars of cantaloupes and peaches, 
under refrigeration, have been loaded in the region, rep- 
resenting about 50 per cent of the crop. Sufficient cars 
have been assembled and are in sight to meet fture re- 
quirements. 

“The watermelon movement is well under way and suffi- 
cient equipment has been assembled to protect the greater 
part of the movement. 

“Regular passenger travel continues heavy, while 
through travel has been ‘stimulated by merchants going 
to market to purchase fall stocks. 

“Instructions have been issued to reinstate trains 16 
and 17 on the I. & G. N. Railroad between Houston and 
Fort Worth, Tex. These are night trains, which were 
discontinued last November. 

“Coastwise Steamship Lines—Settlement with the strik- 
ing seamen was reached Monday evening, July 28, and 
the sailings of all lines were resumed with the utmost 
expedition possible. 


“The complete embargo against receipt of local and 
through freight has been removed with the exception of 
the Southern Pacific Steamship Line from New York to 
New Orleans and Galveston. The accumulation of freight 
at New York for this line rendered it impossible to lift 
the embargo immediately following settlement. It is hoped 
to raise it about August 6. 


“The ships of the Ocean and Southern Pacific Steamship 
lines were all berthed at Boston and New York, with the 
exception of one vessel tied up at Galveston, as a con- 
sequence of which vessels have moved in the southward 
direction, and it will be some days before they get back 
on to normal schedules. 

“Fuel” Situation—Lake: Vessel supply good and dump- 
ings regular. Total dumpings in July 3,940,000 tons, a 
decrease as compared with July, 1918, of but 294,000 tons. 

“Tidewater: Settlement of marine strike has improved 
_ situation. Number of cars at port considerably re- 
uced. 


“New England: No change. Movement of all-rail coal 
continues very heavy, with light coastwise receipts. 

“Express Section—A survey of express conditions during 
the past week shows that there is still a shortage of 
baggage and express cars for handling business between 
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New York and Chicago, necessitating the use of box cars. 
The Michigan Central and Pennsylvania are also compelled 
to use box cars for express shipments. 

“A temporary embargo has been declared on Wichita 
Falls, Tex., on account of congestion at that point. 

“The embargo on live poultry for distances greater than 
250 miles placed by the express company some time ago 
has been canceled. 

“Otherwise conditions are normal and traffic is moving 
without delay or congestion. 

“Agricultural Section—Continued efforts for diversifica- 
tion and rotation of crops, including the raising of more 
and better live stock; also for grading of products and 
standardization of packages to improve marketing condi- 
tions and permit farmers to sell farm products that might 
otherwise go to waste.” 


CAR DISTRIBUTION CIRCULAR 
ISSUED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The stccek car rules of distribution, promulgated on 
August 11 by Manager Kendall of the Car Service Sec- 
tion, in B Circular CS-67, are iritended to bring about uni- 
formity based on a definite rule for dealing with the 
questions of distribution raised by the fact that shippers 
are furnishing equipment which, primarily, it is the duty 
of the carrier to provide. 

In their essence the rules are that every owner shall 
have the free disposition of the cars owned or controlled 
by him, but that when the cars owned by him are not 


’ sufficient to meet his loading requirements the distribution 


of the railroad-owned equipment shall be made only 
after account of the privately owned cars has been taken. 
When that has been done then railroad-owned equipment 
shall be supplied on the basis of the ability of the shipper 
to load and ship. 

That, in a broad way, is the basic rule on which grain 
cars are distributed on lines outside of Nebraska. The 
rule in that state is not exactly like that. 

The rules are intended to put all shippers on an equal- 
ity, when there is the least bit of a demand for cars in 
excess of the number the railroad can furnish at a given 
point. If there are 100 private cars and 100 railroad- 
owned cars, and two shippers are demanding 210 cars on 
the day when only 200 are available, the man who owns 
100 cars will be given those 100 cars, even if his ability 
to load and ship is only 90 cars, while the ability of the 
man who does not own cars is 210 cars. In the event 
that the ability of the man who owns 100 cars is to load 
and ship 210 cars and the ability of the other man is to 
load and ship 95 cars, the owner of the 100 cars will 
receive cars only on a pro rata basis with the man who 
owns none. 

The rules, in full, are as follows: 

1. The distribution of privately owned stock cars as 
between railroads and as between stations on each rail- 


.road will be authorized by the owners of such cars. 


2. Such privately owned stock cars as are placed for 
loading by direction of the owner shall count against the 
daily allotment of cars to the shipper. 

3. The owners of so-called private stock cars will give 
distribution to all their equipment before calling upon 
the railroads for assistance in filling orders for stock cars 
for their shippers or for their account. 

4. If the number of privately owned stock cars placed 
for a shipper equals or exceeds that shippers pro rata 
share of the available supply, he shall not be entitled in 
addition to any railroad-owned stock cars. 

5. If the number of privately owned stock cars placed 
for a shipper is less than his pro rata share based on 
his daily ability to load and ship, he is entitled to be 
allotted railroad-owned equipment in addition thereto to 
make up his pro rata share. 

6. The railroad will distribute available railroad-owned 
stock cars on a pro rata basis which shall take into con- 
sideration the ability of the shipper to load and ship. 


The Commission has permitted the Western Grocer Co. 
of Marshalltown, Ia., to intervene in No. 10696, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis et al., and 
the Arizona Corporation Commission in No. 10714, United 
Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. United Verde & Pacific 
et al. 





Steamer. 
Alcis (wood)....... ~~ 
Cohasset 
Lydia ‘ 
Milwaukee Bridge ... 
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SAILINGS OF VESSELS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The United States Shipping Board has issued the following allocation lists: 


NO. 143. 


Loading 
port. 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Baltimore 
New York 


Destination. 
Rotterdam 
Ghent 
B. A. 

Brazil 


Cargo. 
Coal 
Cotton 
Coal 
General 


Sub. Chetopa, Ex. i 73 


Barrington (wood). 
Western Scout 


- 3500 
8800 


Lumber 
General 


New Orl'ns_ Cardiff 
Boston Havre 


Sub. West Grama, Ex. List 136. 


Bancratft (wood) 


West Hargrave 
Cambridge 
Lake Fraichur 
Changes: 
West Grama.. 
Caribou 
Anna 
Westgrove 


cx. List 77, substituting 
Ex. List 110 


Mulpua 
Chantier 


- 5500 Jacksonville U. K. or Ant- 
Sub. Caribour, Ex. oo 


. Ex. List 136 
Ex. List 69 


Lumber 
werp 

Mobile Manchester General 

New Orl’ns. Antwerp General 

To West Indies General Cargo Service 


Allocation cancelled 
Allocation cancelled 
Allocation cancelled. 
New York Manchester 
Mulpua, Ex. List 110 
Allocation cancelled 
New York U.K. Oats 


G/C Liner 


3500 
Ex. List 134, substituting Lake Farmingdale, Ex. List 133 


Lake Farmingdale.. 


Ex. List 133 Allocation cancelled 


Chamberino 


Wyandotte 


3500 Philadelphia Houston 
List 136—Will make this voyage to put her in position for Pensacola, Rio and Santos berth per List 136. 


General 


5700 Boston London General 


Ex. List 113, substituting Ozette, Ex. List 104 


Ozette 

Keota (wood) 
Ex. List 96. 

eee cenae 
Ex. List 73. 

Euharlee (wood) 
Ex. 

Wayhut (wood) 


— 
List 69, substituting Wayhut, Ex. List 87 


Ex. List 104 Allocation cancelled 


Ties 
Cotton 
Ties & Lbr. 


3500 Brunswick Liverpool 
5075 Mobile Liverpool 
Jacks’nville Liverpool 


3500 Brunswick Liverpool Ties 


cx. List 87, substituting Euharlee, List 69 


Lake Glencoe..... --- 4200 
Ex. List 103, substituting Lake Winooski, 


Lake Winooski 


Ex. List 127 
List 108 
List 143 


Notations: 
Sangamon 
Basaan 
Cohasset 


Changes: 
Canoga 

=x. List 131 
Liberty Glo 

Ex. List 117 


Maine 
Acrema 
West Galoc 
Accomac 


Roman 


Lake Strabo 
Changes: 
Lake Gradan.. 


Guimba (Refg.) 
Oglethorpe 
La Forge (wood) 
Mount Evans 


Richmond Boro 
Bavaria (Cuban) 
Lake Frumet 


Substituting Lake Giipen. 
3863 


Waukesha 
Western Star 
Western Sea 
Lake Festus 
Lockport 
Lebanon 


Ablanset 
Liberty Land 
Minnequa 
Fourth Alabama 
Bell Buckle 


Knights Island 


List 115 
List 132 
List 132 
List 117 
List 135 


. 3500 Galveston 
Substituting Lake Gradan, Ex. List 122 


.E. List 122 


(wood)... 


Rio Janeiro Coal 


Ex. List 127 


Allocation cancelled 


Baltimore 


Withdraw management. 


First half Aug. 
Early Sept. 

Last half Aug. 
First half Aug. 


Prompt 
First half Aug. 


First half Aug. 
Last half Aug. 


Last half Aug. 
Middle August 
First half Aug. 


Middle August 


Prompt 


Prompt 


Prompt 
Last half Aug. 


First half Aug. 


Early Sept. 
Last half Aug. 


Destination changed from Antwerp to Rotterdam 


Destination changed from Kings Lynn to Hull 


NO. 144. 


Coal 
Coal 


Genoa 


Hampton Marseilles 


Roads 


NO. 145. 
Assigned Robert Ramsey & Co. management in addition operation. 


States Shipping Board. 
Assigned W. 
Grace & Co. 
management. 
Hawaiian 8. S. Co. 


Canada S. S. 


Rotterdam Cotton 


Allocation cancelled 


NO. 147. 


8375 New York 
Jacksonville 
Beaum’'t,Tx. 


New York 


Refg. 
Lumber 
Lumber 


General 


G/C Liner 
General 


Hamburg 

Neuvitas, Cuba 

U. K. or Italy 

Constantinople 
& Black Sea 
ports 

Havre 

Glasgow 

Constantinople, 
Saloniki or 
Piraeus 

Rotterdam 


Phil’ delphia 
New Orl’ns 
St. John, 

N. B 


Ex. List 137 
Baltimore 


Sugar 
Coal 


Assigned Callaghan & Atkinson Co. operation. 


Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Phil’ delphia 
New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 
Mobile 

New York 


New Orl’ns 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Rotterdam 
Greece 
Gothenburg & 
Copenhagen 
Lisbon 
West Africa 
W.C. S. A. 
Antwerp 
Australia 


Plate 


General 


G/C Liner 
General 


General 
General 
General 
General 
G/C Liner 


General 


Will load part cargo phosphate at Fernandina 


Prompt 
Prompt 


J. Grandfield & Son management operation. 


Assigned M. H. Tracy & Co. management in addition operation. 


First half Aug. 


First half Aug. 


Prompt 


First half Aug. 


End August 


End August 
Middle August 


Last half Aug. 


Prompt 


First half Aug. 


Last half Aug. 
Last half Aug. 
Last half Aug. 
Early Sept. 


Early Sept. 
Early Sept. 
Last half Aug. 
Early Sept. 
Early Sept. 


Last half Aug. 


Managers. 
M. H. Tracy & Co. 
Strachan S. Co. 
U. S. 8S. B. 
Kerr S.S. Co. 
Tex. Trans. & T. Co. 
John S. Emery & Co. 
American S. Corp. 


Barber S. .. Sane 
Kerr S.S. C 
Mallory S. S Co. 


Operation, A. H. Bull & Co. 


American Line 


Wilbur F. Spice 


General Nav. Co. 
Uv. &. &. &. 


J. A. Elliott Co. 
Phelps Bros. 


American Shpg. Corp. 


Mallory S.S. Line 


Merchants Nav. Co. 


Williamson & Rauers 


Barber S.S. Lines 


Withdraw operation Robert Hasler Co. 


Assigned Munson Line operation. Withdraw operation New York & South America Line. 
Co. retains management. 


NO. 146. 
Wm. H. Randall & Co. 


Barber S.S. Line 
Williamson & Rauers 
J. H. W. Steele Co. 


Export S.S. Co. 


Int. 2 ate Corp. 
U.S. S. B. 


Export S.S. Co. 


A. H. Bull & Co. 
American Line 
American Line 
Barber S.S. Line 
Phelps Bros. 
Seager Trading Co. 


Norton Lilly & Co. 
A. H. Bull & Co. 
Wessel Duval & Co. 
ay Liners 
S. & Australasia 
's. 8. Co. 


N. ¥. & Cuba Mail 
S.S. Co. 
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Operators. 
M. H. Tracy & Co. 
Strachan S. Co. 
Barber S.S. Lines 
N. Y. and Cuba Mail 


Tex. Trans. & T. Co. 
John S. Emery & Co. 


American S. Corp. 
Mobile Liners 


Kerr S.S. Co. 
N. Y. & Cuba Mail 


American Line 


J. H. Winchester Co. 


Southern S.S. Co. 
Atl. Transp. Co. 


Williamson & Rauers 
States Mar. & Com. Co. 
American Shpg. Corp. 
Mallory S.S. Line 
Merchants Nav. Co. 


Williamson & Rauers 


Barber S.S. Lines 


Withdraw management United 


Withdraw management operation W. R. 


They retain 


Withdraw management American 


France & 


Daniel Ripley & Co. 


American Line 
Williamson & Rauers 
H. W. Steele Co. 


Export S.S. Co. 


Int. Frtg. Corp. 
Kerr S.S. Co. 


Export S.S. Co. 


A. H. Bull & Co. 
American Line 
American Line 
Earn S.S. Line 
Phelps Bros. 
Seager Trading Co. 


Norton Lilly & Co. 

A. H. Bull & Co. 

Wessel Duval & Co. 

Mobile Liners. | 

U. S. —— 
S.S. 

x. =. & Cuba Mail 
S.S. Co. 
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Changes: 
Acrema (wood) 
Ex. Pans 132 

Fresn 
Ex. “List 132 
Woodmansie 


Phil’delphia Rotterdam Coal 


New Orl’ns_ Liverpool 
Phil’delphia St. Nazaire 
Ex. 


Lakeport 2960 To West Indies Trade 
Ex. List 140,, substituting Lakeview, Ex. List 138 
Lakeview 3325. Baltimore Cuba 
Ex. List 138, substituting Lakeport, Ex. List 140 
Western lly 8500 Phil’delphia London 
Ex. List 134, substituting Edgefield, Ex. List 103 
Edgefield m Allocation cancelled 
Lake Fradan..Ex. List 122 Allocation cancelled 
“yt (wood) 3500 Mobile Bristol 
ng List 66, substituting Campello, Ex. List 117 
5357 Mobile Genoa 


Ore 
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ol 


Prompt 
Middle August 
Middle August 
Prompt 


W. J. Grandfield & 
Son 

Tex. Trans. & Ter. Co. 

Int. Frtg. Corp. 


W. J. Grandfield & 
Son 

Tex. Tr..& Ter. Co. 

Int. Frtg. Corp. 

Raporel S.S. Line Raporel S.S. Line 

W. A. Blake & Co. W. A. Blake & So. 

Atl. Trans. Co. Atl. 


Prompt 


Prompt Trans. Co. 


First half Aug. Lowrence & Co. Lowrence & Co. 


First half Aug. Page & Jones Page & Jones 


General 


ae Allocation cancelled 


NO. 148. . 


Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
Cotton 


Agria (wood) -s 0 H’pton R’ds Marseilles 
Fort Scott (wood).. Phil’delphia Rotterdam 
Brookland (wood) ... Phil’delphia Rotterdam 
Lake Osweya 3330 H’pton R’ds Marseilles 
Westward Ho H’ston, Tex. Liverpool 
Eten Norfolk Bremen 


Changes: 
Mercer Baltimore 


Ex. List 72 
Lake Foxboro 

Ex. List 127 
New Britain. .Ex. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report on overseas traffic made to Direc- 
tor-General Hines, 6,223 cars of commercial export freight 
were received at North Atlantic ports for the week ended 
August 6, as compared with 1,345 cars for the same week 
in 1918 This shows an increase of 4,878 cars, or 363 per 
cent for the first week of August, 1919, as against the cor- 
responding period last year. The deliveries to ships for 
the week ended August 6 increased 5,291 cars, or 354 per 
cent. 

On August 6, 1919, there were 10,013,658 ‘bushels of grain 
in elevators at North Atlantic ports, or 50.7 per cent of the 
total elevator capacity. During the week there were re- 
ceived 4,854,894 bushels of grain, while 5,509,240 bushels of 
grain were cleared. This shows an excess of deliveries 
over receipts of 654,346 bushels. At South Atlantic and 
Sulf ports there were 4,408,104 bushels of grain in elevators 
as of August 5, representing 36.7 per cent of the total ele- 
vator capacity, as against 31.5 per cent of capacity for the 
previous week. 


The report follows: 
Port Situation as to nee Traffic 


Except as otherwise specified, the situation is as of Au- 
gust 6, 1919: 


Week ended August 6, 1919: 
Export freight received and delivered at 
North Atlantic ports (exclusive of bulk 
grain and coal) 7,312 
or an excess of deliveries over receipts of i, 676 cars. 


Coal 
Coal 


Rotterdam 


Baltimore Buenos Aires 


List 113 Allocation cancelled 


Received Delivered 
(In cars) 


8,958 


The total number of carloads of export freight on hand, 
exclusive of bulk grain and coal, at North Atlantic ports, as 
as of August 6, was 19,819 cars, as compared with 21,991 
cars for the same day of the preceding week, a decrease of 
2,172 cars. 

Food Situation—As of August 6, reports show at North 
Atlantic ports 3,438 cars of export food on hand (exclusive 
of bulk grain) compared with 4,254 cars as of July 30, a de- 
crease of 816 cars. These cars were distributed among 
the various ports as follows: 


New York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


New port News 
Norfolk 


Boston—During the past week there have been two ar- 
tivals and eight departures and there are in port five steam- 
ers loading for United Kingdom, one for Antwerp, one for 
South America and two loading full cargoes of grain. 

The situation regarding general cargo is satisfactory, and 
freight is being delivered to steamers with no- delay. 


Cotton ° 


Middle August 
Last half Aug. 
Middle August 
Prompt 

Last half Sept. 
Last half Aug. 


Prompt 


Philip Shore 

Int. Frtg. Corp. 
Int. Frtg. Corp. 
Atl. Chartering Co. 
Daniel Ripley & Co. 
American Line 


Philip Shore 

Int. Frtg. Corp. 
Int. Frtg. Corp. 
Atl. Chartering Co. 
Daniel Ripley & Co. 
American Line 


France and Canada 
.S. Co. 
Earn Line 


France and Canada 
S.S. Co. 


Prompt Earn Line 


New York—The British anticipate disposing of all loco- 
motives on hand for their account within the next ten days 
or two weeks. This will remove the last storage item on 
hand for them. Billets have all been disposed of. 

The French have seventeen steamers in port, of which 
eleven are loading. Of the latter, four are loading cereals, 
the balance taking general cargo. Cable advice has been 
received to dispose of-all French billets in this country. 

Terminal manager reports a terminal situation satisfac- 
tory. 

Marine director reports a pronounced improvement in 
the average detention to lighters, same being 4.5 days, 
as compared with 6.4 days for the previous week. 

Commercial provisions on hand morning of August 7 were 
501 cars, as compared with 682 cars on hand a week ago, 
a decrease of 181 cars. 

Philadelphia—There has been some delay in arrival of 
British tonnage owing to labor difficulties in England. The 
lines operating both British and American boats are switch- 
ing the tonnage, and in that way there is very little con- 
gestion of cargo at Philadelpha. 


South American tonnage is not offering very freely, as 
the supply of bottoms exceeds the demands. 


Export coal tonnage through Philadelphia is increasing, 
149,727 tons having been exported in June and July as 
against 91,785 tons for the first five months of this calendar 
year. 

Baltimore—Normal. 

Newport News—Normal. 

Norfolk—Normal. 

Commercial Export Freight—Below is a comparative 
statement of commercial export freight received and de- 
livered at north Atlantic ports for the week ended Aug. 
6, 1919, as compared with the same week of 1918, namely: 

Week ended August 6, 1918-1919. 
Received (In cars) ee 
Port. 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 
Norfolk 


1,508 

South Atlantic and Gulf Ports—At south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports as of August 6, there were 11,463 cars of ex- 
port freight on hand, as against 11,787 cars on July 29, a 
decrease of 342 cars. 

Grain Situation—Stocks of grain in the elevators at 
Gulf ports as of August 5, were 4,408,104 bushels, or 36.7 
per cent of the total elevator capacity, as compared with 
31.5 per cent of the previous week. Distribution of grain 
in the elevators was as follows: 

New Orleans 
Port Arthur 


Texas City 
Galveston 
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General Comment on Past Week’s Operations in Export 
Traffic at South Atlantic and Gulf Ports 


The ports of Wilmington, Fernandina, Jacksonville and 
Port Arthur were inactive during the past week. 

Charleston—One steamer cleared with acid phosphate 
for Denmark and one barge with coal for Cuba. In port 
loading, one steamer with coal for France. 

Savannah—One steamer cleared with cotton, cottonseed 
cake and pig iron, and one with crossties for Liverpool, 
one with cotton for Genoa and one with miscellaneous 
cargo for Cuba. 

In port loading, one steamer with cottonseed meal for 
Bristol and three with cotton, lumber and pig iron for 
Rotterdam. 

Port Tampa and Tampa—Two steamers cleared with 
rosin, potatoes and onions for Cuba. : 

Pensacola—One steamer cleared with coal for Italy, one 
with lumber for Buenos Aires and four with lumber for 
Cuba. In port loading, one steamer with lumber for Liv: 
erpool. 

Mobile—Three steamers cleared with lumber for South 
America, three with lumber for various foreign: destina- 
tions and one with miscellaneous cargo for Cuba. In 
port loading, three steamers with general cargoes for 
Liverpool, three with miscellaneous cargoes and lumber 
for South America and one with general cargo for Cuba. 

Gulfport—One steamer cleared with lumber for South 
America, and one with lumber for Los Palmos, Canary 
Islands. In port loading, three steamers with lumber for 
South America, one with lumber for Uruguay and two 
with lumber for foreign destinations. 

New Orleans—Ten steamers cleared for Mexico, twelve 
for Central America, eight for Cuba, one for Porto Rico, 
two for South America, two for Europe and one for China; 
total, thirty-six, including four solid cargoes petroleum 
products and one of staves. In port loading, seventy-two 
steamers and eight sailing vessels for foreign destinations. 

Texas City—Two steamers cleared with cotton and 
staves for Europe. In port loading, two steamers with 
general cargoes. 

Galveston—One steamer cleared with wheat and one 
with cotton and grain for Antwerp; three with grain, 
cottonseed and cotton, lumber and spelter for Liverpool; 
one with wheat for Havre; one with cotton for Gothen- 
burg; one with cotton and one with cotton and lumber 
for Barcelona; one with cotton and lumber for Rotterdam; 
one with rice, flour and lumber for Havana; one with 
lumber for Mexico and one with miscellaneous cargo for 
foreign destinations. In port loading, ten steamers for 
various foreign destinations. 


Summary Pacific Coast Situation 
FRANCISCO. 
—_ Week Ended 
July 11 July 18 July 25 
360 363 


222 


SAN 


Aug. 1 
On wheels 418 
In storage 0 0 
On ground 0 


360 
Arrived during week 2 453 
Delivered M@uring week 375 


PUGET SOUND DISTRICT 
INI ac Gis nein algnad om Ri reaeane 1,336 1,420 
In storage 308 400 


Total 1,820 


On line 22 25 


Arrived during week 326 290 
Delivered during week § 505 


NEW IMPORT RULE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State announces for the information of importers that 
American consuls abroad have been instructed that it is 
no longer necessary to require evidence of the issuance 
of an import license before certifiyng an invoice covering 
the shipment of any commodity whatsoever, notwithstand- 
ing such commodity may be one whose importation is 
still subject to control by individual license. The fore- 
going regulation supersedes and cancels the regulation 
contained in the third paragraph of W. T. B. R. 533, issued 
Jan. 26, 1919. 
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WOULD LIMIT EXPORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


There is a bare possibility of either Congress or the 
President doing something to stem the tide of exports, 
with a view to forcing down prices in this country. In 
the House Representative Madden of Illinois and in the 
Senate Senators Reed of Missouri and Myers of Montana 
have presented resolutions or bills providing for embar- 
goes, either limited by the terms of the proposed legis- 
lation, or within the discretion of the President. 

A glance at the weekly reports on overseas traffic made 
to Director-General Hines, it is believed, will show why 
prices are remaining at a high level and showing, in 
many lines, a tendency to go higher, at least so far as 
the wholesalers are concerned. 

The report for the week ended August 6, made public 
August 12, shows the receipt at north Atlantic ports of 
6,223 cars of commercial freight, as compared with 1,345 
cars in the same week of last year. That shows an 
increase of 363 per cent over the corresponding week in 
August, 1918. It might be suspected there were just as 
many carloads of freight in 1918, but that they were con- 
signed to the army and navy under prices fixed by the 
government. It is not probable, however, there were so 
many as that, because the army did not eat three times 
as much as all the civilian population in Europe that was 
receiving food from the United States last year consumed. 

The total number of cars received at the north Atlantic 
ports during the week in question was 7,312. There were 
delivered to ships 8,988 cars, an excess of deliveries of 
1,676 cars. The difference between total freight and the 
total of commercial freight, it is believed, will give an 
idea as to army and navy requirements, not only for the 
United States but for the armies and navies of the allies. 

Accumulations of freight, some of it in the ports for 
more than a year, are going out, not merely to Europe, but 
to other parts of the world. The figures showing the 
amount of food at the north Atlantic ports, intended for 
export, it is believed show that the high prices may be 
due in part to the heavy exports. In the week under 
ecrutiny the number of cars containing food for export 
decreased 816 cars. That is to say, the accumulation was 
cut down that much, the reduction in cars of export food 
on hand being from 4,254 to 3,438 cars. The bulk 6f these, 
2,267, was at New York. 

A clearance from the stock on hand, it is suggested, 
shows the prevalence of prices satisfactory to the sellers, 
else there would be a tendency to hold the cars until 
the market was better. That might not be true at a 
time of extremely low prices, but no such things are to 
be found anywhere, except in the case of fuel oil in the 
middle of the mid-continent oil field. 


EXPORT BILLS OF LADING 


Regional Director Bush, in his Circular No. 240, has 
issued the following instructions on the issuance of through 
export bills of lading via north Atlantic ports: 

Bills of lading will be issued by the carriers originating 
the shipments, only through the offices of designated gen- 
eral agents, division freight agents or general freight 
agents, and only after the performance of the following 
conditions precedent: 3 

1. The existence of written ocean contract covering 
must be verified, all conditions of bill of lading to be in 
accordance therewith. 

2. Written guaranty must be secured from shipper that 
any storage charges which may accrue at seaboard in 
accordance with terminal lines’ tariffs, will be paid. 

3. Original bill of lading and waybill must show 
G. O. C. permit number, followed by name of port of exit; 
name of delivering line specified in permit. 

4. Quantity or weight in excess of that specified in 
G. O. C. permit must not be accepted, nor may shipments 
be accepted before effective date, or after expiration date 
of permit. 

5. All inland charges must be prepaid. 

6. Ccean charges should be collected by steamship lines 
and bills of lading should read, “Ocean charges collect.” 
The following notation should appear on all bills of lad- 
ing: 

“Notwithstanding anything to the contrary that may be 
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printed herein, all freights collectable under this bill of 
lading in the United Kingdom, are to be converted into 
pounds sterling at the quoteed rate for sight bills London 
on New York, on the date of the vessel’s entry at the 
custom house at the port of discharge.” 

7. Name of the steamship line may be inserted, but 
the name of the steamer and sailing day must not be 
shown on the bill of lading. 

8. Through export bills of lading may be issued only in 
connection with steamship lines, members of the North 
Atlantic Steamship Conference, who have agreed to accept 
traffic forwarded under inland carriers’ through bills of 
lading. The following is a list of such steamship lines as 
have authorized this arrangement: 

Anchor Line. 

Anglo-French Line. 

Bristol City Line. 

Cunard Line. 

Donaldson Line. 

Ellerman’s—Phoenix Line. 

Ellerman’s—Wilson Line. 

Fabre Line. 

Funch Edye & Co., Inc., Lines. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd., to U. K. ports only. 

Head Line. 

Holland-American Line. 

Intl. Mercantile Marine Co.’s Line. 

Lampert & Holt Line, Manchester. 

La Veloce. 

Lloyd Sabaudo. 

Lord Line. 

National Greek Line. 

Navigazione Generale Italiana. 

Norwegian America Line. 

Russian American Line. 

Scandinavia American Line. 

Spanish Line. 

Transatlantica Italiana. 

Transoceania. 

On traffic offering via ocean lines other than those 
enumerated above, the carrier originating the traffic shall, 
before issuing through export bills of lading, ascertain 
that the issuance of through export bills of lading via such 
ocean line is authorized. 

Shipper’s export declaration must be delivered to the 
collector of customs at port of exit on or before arrival 
of shipment at such port. The declaration must be filed 
in triplicate, except on shipments to non-contiguous pos- 
sessions of the United States (Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, 
Panama Canal, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Samoa and 
Tutuila), which require filing of two copies only. 

U. S. government shipments must be authorized by 
U. S. W. D. transportation. orders. 

In his Circular No. 241, concerning the issuance of 
through export bills of lading via Pacific ports, he says: 

Bills of lading will be issued through offices of des- 
ignated general agents, division freight agents and gen- 
eral freight agents upon performance of following condi- 
tions precedent: 

Via California Ports—sha oi etaoinshrdiu cmfwypppp 
“AT,” “LA,” “SP” or “WP” issued by the California 
Export Committee must be furnished as authority for ac- 
cepting shipments for export to foreign countries (except 
Canada, Mexico, Central and South America), including 
the Philippine Islands. 

F. B. Houghton, Chicago, is authorized to make changes 
in permits where necessary in order to expedite shipments, 
also to handle cases of emergency. 

Via North Pacific Ports—Railroad shipping permit pre- 
fixed “JEA” issued by the North Pacific Export Commit- 
tee must be furnished as authority for accepting ship- 
ment for export to foreign countries (except Canada) 
through north Pacific ports (Portland, Astoria, Ore., Seat- 
tle, Wash., Tacoma, Wash., and other Puget Sound ports). 
Such permits should be signed by F. W. Robinson or 
J. C. Roth. 

G. E. Stolp, Chicago, J. F. Garvin, Dallas, and C. S. Fay, 
New Orleans, have been authorized to accept JEA per- 
mits of the North Pacific Export Committee and issue 
hecessary authority to receiving agents. 

G. E. Stolp, Chicago, is authorized to make change in 
JEA permits where necessary in order to expedite ship- 
ments, also to handle cases of emergency. 
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On all through export bills of lading issued via Pacific 
ports, the following special instructions apply: 

1. Railroad shipping permit number and date of ex- 
piration must be shown on shipping receipt, bill of lading 
and waybill. : 

2. Name of railroad which is to make terminal de- 
livery must be shown on shipping receipt, bill of lading 
and waybill. 

3. Shipments exceeding quantity or weight specified on 
permit must not be accepted. 

4. When the quantity or weight designated on railroad 
shipping permit is forwarded in separate shipments from 
shipping point named in permit, the quantity or weight 
of each separate shipment and date forwarded must be 
indorsed on the permit. 

5. Railroad shipping permits are issued with time limit. 
Shipments must not be accepted by initial carriers before 
or after shipping dates prescribed in permit. 

6. Shipments made by or consigned to the United 
States War and Navy Department, including the Marine 
Corps and Coast Guards, are noé subject to the above re- 
quirements. 

Shipper’s export declaration must be delivered to the 
collector of customs at port of exit on or before arrival 
of shipment at such port. The declaration must be filed 
in triplicate, except on shipments to non-contiguous pos: 
sessions of the United States (Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Pan- 
ama Canal, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Samoa and 
Tutuila), which require filing of two copies only. 


FAVORS PERMANENT MERCHANT 
MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In his first statement as chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, John Barton Payne, Thursday, took a 
stand in favor of a permanent merchant marine. He said 
the board should operate its ships in the most efficient 
manner possible and maintain trade routes to all the im- 
portant ports of the world, and important ships now owned 
by the board should not be permitted to pass under a 
foreign flag. He said the board would continue its policy 
of selling ships other than the important ones until stopped 
by the President or Congress. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT RULES, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State announces that paragraph 1 of the limitations upon 
the General Enemy Trade License described in W. T. B. 
R. 802, issued July 14, 1919, has been amended, effective 
August 7, 1919, so as to delete from said paragraph the 
item “potash,” and accordingly said General License as 
now amended authorizes the importation into the United 
States of potash produced or manufactured in Germany. 
Imports of potash from Germany may take place under 
General Import License PBF No. 37, as amended in W. T. 
B. R. 822, issued August 7, 1919. 

As now amended, General Import License PBF No. 37 
authorizes the importation into the United States from all 
countries of the world, except Hungary and those parts 
of Russia under the control of the Bolshevik authorities, 
of all commodities except those hereinafter enumerated, 
to wit: (a) Sugar. (b) Wheat and wheat flour, the con- 
trol over whose importation is now vested in the Wheat 
Director. (See W. T. B. R. 797, issued June 30, 1919.) 

2. The following commodities, the importation of which 
continues to be controlled by reason of existing agree- 
ments: 

Pig tin,-and all metal alloys containing tin, including 
tin drosses, tin oxides, solder drosses, type metals, and 
friction metals, waste metals and other metals containing 
tin, except tin plate and tin plate scrap. 

3. Salvarsan, neosalvarsan, arsphenamine, and all sub- 
stitutes therefor and equivalents thereof. 

4. All commodities whatsoever which have been pro- 
duced or manufactured in Hungary. 

5. The following commodities, the control of whose 
importation by individual import licenses is desirable: 

(a) Dyes and dyestuffs, including dye bases, crudes and 
intermediates. 
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(b) All drugs and chemicals. 

On and after August 7, 1919, potash may be imported 
freely from every source except Hungary and those parts 
of Russia under the control of the Bolshevik authorities, 
irrespective of the fact that it may have been produced 
in Germany, and the collectors of customs and American 
consuls abroad have been instructed that it is no longer 
necessary that shipments of this commodity be accom- 
panied by certificates of non-enemy origin. (Consular 
Form 235.) 


HEARING ON NORTHWESTERN 
GRAIN RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


At the request of the Director-General, the Commission 
has taken up the question of the adjustments of grain 
rates required under the terms of General Order No. 28, 
as to which the Chicago committee has made a recom- 
mendation. The inquiry is to be known as Ex Parte No. 
70. Hearings on it is to be had before division No. 2 on 
September 8, at Washington. 

The Twin City grain interests, for which W. P. Trickett 
has been fighting ever since the Chicago committee made 
its recommendations, are the ones that are expected to 
make the burden of representations to the Commission. 
The regulating body, in its announcement on the subject, 
enumerated the things it is particularly to consider. In 
addition to the enumerated points, an exhibit has been 
attached to the order initiating the proceeding, which is 
somewhat broader than the particulars mentioned in the 
order itself. The order and the exhibit are as follows: 

Whereas, Section 8 of the act of Congress approved 
March 21, 1918, commonly known as the federal control 
act, provides that the President may avail himself of the 
advice, assistance and co-operation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and 

Whereas The Director-General of Railroads, in the ex- 
ercise of powers conferred upon the President by section 
10 of said federal control act, by his General Order No. 
28, effective June 25, 1918, increased the rates on grain 
and grain products from points in the states of Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Nebraska, to destinations to the east 
thereof; and numerous complaints have been made to the 
Director-General of Railroads that said increases seriously 
disturbed the parity of rates theretofore existing as be- 
tween markets and interior milling points and as between 
country shipping points and markets, and 

Whereas, The Director-General of Railroads has sub- 
mitted to the Commission that Western Freight Traffic 
Committee of the United States Railroad Administration 
has made certain recommendations to the Director-General 
of Railroads as to a proposed revision of the grain and 
grain products rates to and from the territories herein- 
after indicated and of transit arrangements in connection 
with such rates, the details of which are shown in Ex- 
hibit A, hereto appended, in an endeavor to restore as 
nearly as might ke possible the relative adjustments that 
prevailed immediately prior to the taking effect of said 
General Order No. 28, and to establish just and equitable 
rates, and 

Whereas, The Director-General of Railroads has re- 
quested that the Interstate Commerce Commission enter 
upon an investigation concerning the subjects hereinafter 
set out and advise him whether, in its opinion and judg- 
ment, the said proposed revision of grain.and grain prod- 
ucts rates and regulations shall be put into effect, and, if 
not, what amendments should be made thereto. 


It is ordered, That the Commission enter upon an in- 
vestigation concerning the rates and regulations, and also 
as to said proposed rates and regulations set forth in 
Exhibit A, on grain and grain products from points in 
Idaho Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Nebraaska, in the following particu- 
1ars: 

(a) Transit arrangements at Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and interior milling points; 

(b) Proportional rates from Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and Duluth and Superior, Wis., 
to Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and points taking same rates; 
Gladstone and Sault Ste. Marie Mich., on traffic destined 
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beyond; Duluth and Superior, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Ill., and points taking same rates; and 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer, Minn.; 

(c) Rates from points in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Iowa, and from Omaha and South 
Omaha, Neb., to Duluth and Superior, Wis., Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., Chicago and 
Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo.; 

(d) Lake-ana-rail rates from Lake Michigan ports to 
Buffalo, N. Y., and points east thereof; 

(e) cancellation of joint through rates on grain prod- 
ucts from Minneapolis to points east- of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line; and 

(f) Rates from points in the said states of origin to 
Ohio and Mississippi river crossings and points beyond. 

And it is further ordered, That this proceeding be, and 
it is hereby, assigned for hearing on Sept. 8, 1919, at 10 
o’clock a. m., at the office of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C., before division 2. 


EXHIBIT A, 


To Accompany Order of Investigation in Ex Parte No. 
70, Rates on Grain and Grain Products From North. 
western points. 

1. Transit Arrangements: (a) Cancel all transit ar- 
rangements in effect at St. Paul, Minneapolis and Minne. 
sota Transfer, except that where transit arrangements are 
now in effect on grain originating at points in Montana 
or west thereof they are to be continued on traffic destined 
to Chicago or Chicago rate points, and such transit rates 
are to apply as maximum from intermediate points. 

(b) Cancel all transit arrangements published in E. B. 
Boyd’s Tariff 138-A, I. C. C. A-962, at interior milling 
points. . 

Note.—Transit arrangements at interior milling poin 
as published in individual lines’ tariffs will be continued. 

(c) Transit arrangements will be established at in- 
terior milling points on grain drawn from points in Mon- 
tana and west thereof when the produce is forwarded to 
Chicago, Chicago rate points, and points basing thereon, 
when the grain is shipped direct to the transit point. 

2. Proportional Rates: That proportional rates be e3- 
tablished as follows, applying on business originating be- 
yond: 


From 
Duluth and 
Superior. 


From Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Min- 
nesota Transfer. 


To Duluth and Superior... 
To Chicago, Peoria and points taking 

same rates 11 11 
To Gladstone and Sault Ste. Marie, 

Mich., on traffic destined beyond... 11 
To St. Louis, East St. Louis and 

points taking same rates 16.5 16. 
To Minneapolis, St. Paul and Minne- 

sota Transfer eves 5. 


the local rate from point of origin to destination named 
the minimum through rate. 

3. Rates Minnesota points to Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Minnesota Transfer: Rates at present in effect to be 
continued. 

4. Rates, Minnesota points to Duluth and Superior: 
(a) From all stations north of the M. & St. L., Minneap- 
olis to Norwood, and C., M. & St. P., Norwood to Orton- 
ville, except C., M. & St. P. points, Ortonville to Wheaton, 
Minn., rates at present in effect to be continued. 

(b) From stations on and south of the line of the M. 
& St. L., Minneapolis to Norwood and the C., M. & St. P., 
Norwood to Ortonville, including stations Ortonville to 
Wheaton, inclusive; from Great Northern stations, 4% 
cents over Minneapolis and from all other stations 5% 
cents over Minneapolis where the rates to Duluth or Su- 
perior are made an arbitrary over Minneapolis. 


5 
5 


Note: It is not the intention to increase intrastate rates at 
present in effect between points of origin specified herein and 
Duluth. 


5. Rates North and South Dakota points to Duluth and 
Superior: From all station on the Great Northern Rail- 
road south of Jasper, Minn., and west of Nausau, Minn. 
4.5 cents over Minneapolis. From all stations on the 
C., M. & St. P. and C. & N. W. railroads and from 
stations on other lines (except G. N. R. R.) south of line 
of the C., M. & St. P. Railroad, Big Stone City to the 
Montana state line, 5.5 cents over Minneapolis, the rates 
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—_ Montana to apply as maximum from intermediate 
points. 

6. Rates from Iowa points including Omaha and South 
Omaha, Neb., to Duluth and Superior: From all stations 
on the G. N. Railroad via Willmar, 4.5 cents over Minne- 
apolis. From all other stations in Iowa, including Omaha 
and South Omaha, Neb., 5.5 cents over Minneapolis. 


7. Rates to Chicago and points taking same rates: 
Where through rates are now in effect to Chicago from 
stations in Minnesota, North and South Dakota; on and 
north of the C., M. & St. P., Minneapolis to Norwood; on 
and north of the M. & St. L., Norwood to, but not includ- 
ing Watertown; north of the M. & St. L., to Bradley; east 
of the C., M. & St. P., Bradley to Bristol; and on and 
north of the C., M. & St. P., Bristol to Montana state 
line; same to be made 11 cents per 100 pounds over the 
rate to Minneapolis, subject to the Montana rate as maxi- 
mum from intermediate points. 


From points in Minnesota and South Dakota east of 
the Missouri River; on and north of the line of the C. & 
N. W., from Winona to Pierre, inclusive, and south of 
the C., M. & St. P., Minneapolis to Norwood, and south 
of the M. & St. L. Railroad, Norwood to, but not includ- 
ing Watertown; on and south of the M. & St. L., Water- 
town to Bradley; and south of the C., M. & St. P., Bristol 
to Mobridge; 914 cents per 100 pounds over the rates to 
Minneapolis except where necessary to publish lower rate 
under the fourth section. 


Exception: This is not to change the present rates at sta- 
tions on and east of the line of the Rock Island from the Iowa 
state line through Glenville to Albert Lea, and the M. & St. L., 
Albert Lea, to Hopkins. 


From points in Minnesota and South Dakota east of the 
Missouri River and west of the line of the Rock Island, 
Iowa state line to Albert Lea, and M. & St. L. to Waseca, 
and south of the C. & N. W. line, Waseca to Pierre, rates 
to bear the same percentage relation to the rates to 
Superior as the rates in effect on June 24, 1918, bore to 
the rates to Superior. 

8. Lake-and-rail rates from Lake Michigan ports to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and points east thereof to be made 3 cents 
per 100 pounds less than the all-rail rates. 

9. All through rates (all-rail and lake-and-rail) from 
Minneapolis and points taking the same rates to eastern 
trunk line and Central Freight Association territories to 
be canceled, rates to make on the Chicago or Duluth 
combinations. 


10. Through rates from Minneapolis and points taking 
the same rates to Ohio River crossings and Mississippi 
Valley points to be published on basis of combination on 
Peoria or St. Louis, using the rates to those gateways 
herein provided. Further, that rates to Southeastern and 
Carolina territories be canceled. 


11. All through rates from stations in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota east of the Missouri River to St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, Ohio River points or south thereof or 
points in Southeastern or Carolina territories or points 
taking same rates, to be placed on the Peoria combina- 
tion, except that if the Sioux City or Omaha combination 
makes less, such combination will govern. 

12. All rates provided for above except proportional 
rates to apply “between.” 


HUGE LOSS BY THEFT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Unofficial estimates by the property protection section 
of the Railroad Administration place thefts of freight dur- 
ing the period of federal control at nearly seventy mil- 
lions, fifty-four million being stolen by car thieves in 1918 
and the remainder since then. By such an estimate, men 
in the secret service believe they demonstrate the efficiency 
of their work. Much of the thieving, the railroad detectives 
think, is done by I. W. W. and recently arrived foreigners. 


HEARING ON MEAT STORAGE IN TRANSIT RULES 


_ The Western Freight Traffic Committee will hold a hear- 
Ing in its docket No. 4498 on August 26, in the matter 
of the proposed cancellation of rules providing for storage 
i transit of fresh meats and packing house products at 
Points in Western Freight Traffic Committee territory. 
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RAILROAD ACCIDENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration has just issued the follow- 
ing bulletin concerning crossing accidents, where auto- 
mobiles run into or are struck by trains: 


“When running at maximum permissible speed on un- 
restricted track,” said R. J. Clancy, assistant to general 
manager of Southern Pacific, Western Pacific and Tide- 
water Southern, “the average passenger train obstructs 
a crossing less than seven seconds, yet, judging from 
crossing accidents, there are many drivers of automobiles 
who misjudge the speed of passenger trains or are too 
impatient to wait that long and as a consequence run into 
or are struck by trains, resulting in serious injury or 
death. 

“During the first six months of 1919, 18 people were 
killed, 81 were injured and 233 automobiles were dam- 
aged or destroyed in grade crossing accidents, compared 
with 26 killed and 110 injured during a corresponding 
period in 1918, a decrease in 1919 of 30.8 per cent in the 
number killed and of about 36 per cent in the number 
injured, which, in view of the increase in the number of 
automobiles in 1919 over 1918, indicates that some prog- 
ress is being effected in the prevention of such accidents, 

“Of these 233, 30 stalled on the crossing and were 
struck by trains, 111 attempted to cross almost 
immediately in front of and were struck of trains; 
59 ran into trains; 1 skidded into train 19 ran into and 
broke down crossing gates lowered to protect them from 
passing trains 3 ran into and injured crossing flagmen; 
4 ran into cattleguards or crossing signs; and 6 ran over 
end of track or were not sufficiently into clear. In the 
two latter instances the accidents resulted in attempts 
to escape being struck by train after it was observed 
crossing could not be effected. 


“Most of these accidents occurred in daytime, but prob. 
ably in no greater relative proportion than the number 
of trains and automobiles operated as compared with 
nighttime. Most of them involved passenger trains, 
which would seem to indicate either that some automo- 
bile drivers do not exercise necessary precaution—listen- 
ing and looking in both directions, before attempting to 
cross—or they misjudge the speed of passenger trains and 
fail to realize that on unrestricted track a passenger 
train running at maximum permissible speed covers half a 
mile in three-fifths of a minute. This is short time to 
get out of the way, especially if necessary to shift gears 
or if anything goes wrong with the mechanism of a 
machine. On single track by waiting about three-fifths 
of a minute for train to approach and pass, all danger 
would be eliminated, and there certainly can be few, if 
any, instances where the circumstances occasioning haste 
are so compelling as not to permit of a life-saving wait 
of a fraction of a minute. 

“In some instances drivers of automobiles raced with 
trains and were either struck on the crossing or ran 
into the train, evidently failing to realize that the speed 
of their machine, though thought greater than that of the 
train was in reality considerably less, as is usually the 
case. That misjudgment of the speed of passenger trains 
enters into such accidents appears quite clear from the 
fact that accidents of this character involving freight 
trains are relatively much less. 

“Racing with a train for a crossing; attempting to 
cross without first making sure that it may be done safely; 
trusting alone to the ear to hear an approaching train 
and not looking in both directions, especially when noise 
of automobile engine and drawn curtains interfere with 
hearing; conversing with other occupants of the machine; 
operating a machine without sufficient experience—are 
alike dangerous practices whose abatement is essential 
to am avoidance of grade crossing accidents. As involv- 
ing such accidents, it is not a question of obstructed 
vision, for accidents are occurring where vision is un- 
obstructed in no less proportion than where restricted. 
It is not a question of flagmen, gates, or warning signals 
at crossings, for our flagmen have been run down and 
injured, our gates run into and broken, and warning sig- 
nals have been disregarded. It is purely a question of 
drivers of automobiles exercising reasonable judgment and 
precaution.” 
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In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long experience and wide knowledge will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a more elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Se RRR ere RA foowntmn release memamerenc ceases fi 


a 
| Questions and Answers 
——————_—_—=—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Demurrage on Car Refused by Consignee 


Rhode Island.—Question: Permit me to call your atten- 
tion to the answer rendered by your Legal Department in 
your Traffic World, issue dated August 2, under the head- 
ing “Missouri” regarding the liability for demurrage ac- 
cruing on shipment billed “to order of consignor, notify 
a stated party at destination.” The answer given by your 
Legal Department, briefly, is as follows: 

“Rule 4, section C, of the National Car Demurrage Rules 
provides that delivery of cars upon private or industrial 
interchange tracks, or written notice sent or given con- 
signee of readiness to so deliver, will constitute notifica- 
tion thereof to consignee.” 

He further states that since the carrier made a proper 
delivery of the car in question, it is not required to give 
notice to consignor of consignee’s refusal to accept; that 
same constitutes a legal delivery and that demurrage 
charges have been legally assessed. 

I would like to ask if it is not true that consignee as 
shown on an order bill of lading is the party to whom 
the goods are shown as billed to order of and that the 
notify party is not the consignee until he presents suffi- 
cient proof of same. The notify party not being the con- 
signee, was duly notified, however, as per the terms of 
the contract, namely, the bill of lading which was accepted 
by consignor and the carrier that a certain party other 
than the consignee was to be notified. Then is it not 
true, providing the notified party did not present proof 
of ownership, that the carrier is compelled by law to 
notify consignee, which in this case was also the con- 
signor, as per its common law obligation? 

Then again, we would refer you to the following case: 
Weed vs. Barney, 45 N. Y. 344, 6 Am. Rep. 96, in which 
the court ruled that the carrier must conduct itself as a 
reasonable and prudent man would do with reference to 
it, and whether it is reasonable that it should give such 
notice may be a question for the jury, but it is not liable 
for omitting to give it unless it is the failure to give such 
notice which caused the loss. 

We would again refer you to rule 4, section C, of the 
National Car Demurrage Rules, which plainly states that 
cars placed upon private delivery tracks constitute deliv- 
ery. On the face of this fact, the carrier delivered the 
shipment in question to the notify party without proof 
of ownership, namely, the surrender of the order bill of 
lading properly indorsed. 

It would appear to me that the demurrage charges had 
been legally assessed in compliance with the tariff pro- 
vision, and it would also appear to me that “Missouri” 
has a valid claim against the carrier, providing the carrier 
is not willing to seek authority to refund the demurrage 
in question, by filing suit against such carrier. I would 
be glad to note that your Legal Department had again 
reviewed the question, as I am sure a correction or some 
addition is necessary to his answer. 

Answer: Our correspondent is correct in stating that 
the consignee was not promptly notified of the arrival of 
the car at destination, and consequently the demurrage 
charges assessed between the time when the car was 
placed on the private siding of the party to be notified 
and when the carrier notified the consignor of the refusal 
of the car should be canceled or refunded, in accordance 
with rule 8 of section D of the National Car Démurrage 
Rules. Our answer to “Missouri” was based on the as- 
sumption that the car had been placed on the private 
siding of the consignee, but in a further review of the 
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question we learn that the carrier wrongfully placed the 
car on the private siding of the party to be notified. Such 
a placement of the car does not constitute notification 
of its arrival to the consignee in the meaning of rule 4, 
section C, but instead, the carrier should have sent or 
given the consignee actual notice of arrival. within 24 
hours thereafter. 


Trade Discount Allowance 


New York.—Question: The following letter, sent by us 
to a freight claim agent, is self-explanatory: 

“As you know, your underwriters have always insisted 
on deducting the 2 per cent discount in settling claims 
covering marine losses, and, while we have felt that their 
position was unjust, we have accepted settlements under 
protest. We are of the opinion that the courts would not 
permit the amount of damage to be based on the assump- 
tion that the consignee would have deduced 2 per cent 
had the shipment been received. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its recent de. 
cision, Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C., 671, pages 708 to 712, 
determined that, in view of the Cummins amendment any 
limitation on the value of property transported is unlaw- 
ful and void, except in instances where property is trans- 
ported under rates dependent upon declared or agreed 
values which have been approved by the Commission. It 
seems clear from this decision that the measure of dan- 
ages for which a carrier is liable is the market value of 
the goods at destination, plus interest on such value from 
the date when, in general course, the goods should have 
been delivered. This attitude is confirmed by rule 5 of 
circular No. 6, issued by Manager Howard of the Claim 
and Property Protection Section, March 1, 1919. Our 
claim for the value of these goods was not paid within 
ten days, and you are not entitled to the 2 per cent dis- 
count (see rule 5 of Mr. Howard’s circular No. 6), and 
in addition to the amount of the discount ($45.63) we feel 
justified in asking for interest on the value of the goods 
from May 23, 1918 (the approximate average date on 
which, in the general course of business, the goods would 
have been delivered), until the claims were paid. This 
interest period amounts to about one year in the case 
of most of the claims, although some were paid within 
ten months. While we received a check from you for 
$751.87 on April 16, 1919, it was not until May 23, 1919, 
after communicating with you a number of times, that 
we were able to get the necessary information to enable 
us to apply credit to the proper claims. 

“In making settlement of this claim will you not kindly, 
therefore, add interest as outlined above, sending voucher 
as promptly as possible?” 

Will you kindly let us have your opinion from a legal 
point of view? 

Answer: We are of the opinion that you have correctly 
stated and applied the law relative to the carrier’s right 
to allowance for cash or trade discount. For our further 
view on this subject and on the subject of interest on 
claims for lost or damaged shipments, see our answer to 
“Nebraska,” published above. 


Delivery to Express Company 


Alabama.—Question: 
pany one large iron casting, which was unloaded from 
shipper’s motor truck on outside of platform of express 
company’s warehouse onto a two-wheeled truck owned 


Shipper delivered to express com- 


by the express company. After casting was loaded it 
was hauled by the express company’s men through their 
warehouse and onto the train platform preparatory, we 
presume, to loading in an express car, but at the request 
of the express company’s men our men accompanied the 
truck through their warehouse onto the train platform, ac- 
count of the casting being a large one. Upon reaching 
the train platform the casting was dumped by express 
company’s man onto the concrete floor and as a result 
was broken and they promptly declined to issue us 4 
receipt for same, though their usual custom is to accept 
freight on the outside depot platform and to handle it 
themselves into their warehouse and onto the train. 

The claim agent disclaims responsibility for the damage, 
although it happened while in their possession, but offered 
to compromise on a fifty-fifty basis, while we contend 
that they are responsible for the entire damage. If pos- 
sible kindly cite us to ruling covering a situation like this. 

Answer: The mere delivery of a bill of lading or ex- 
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press receipt is not necessary to make a carrier liable 
as such for goods sent to it for shipment. Berry vs. 
Southern Railway Co., 30 S. E. 14. When goods destined 
for immediate shipment are placed in a condition to be 
carried, in the usual place of loading in accordance with 
the custom of dealing between the parties, with the car- 
rier’s knowledge of the fact and purpose, or at the place 
of loading designated by the parties, there is both a de- 
livery to and acceptance by the carrier. P. C. C. & St. 
L. R. Co. vs. American Tobacco Co., 104 S. W. 377. In 
section 119, Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d edition, volume 1, 
he sayS substantially that the tender of the goods being 
made to the carrier, his liability for their safety as carrier 
arises instantly with his acceptance of them. When a 
shipper has completely surrendered to the carrier posses- 
sion and custody and abandoned all control over the goods, 
ihe carrier immediately assumes all responsibility for 
them as a carrier. Section 121, ibid. 


Express Shipment Valued at Less than Fifty Cents per 
Pound 


Ohio.—Question: A shipment forwarded by express was 
lost in transit. While shipper’s record does not indicate 
that a value was shown on the shipment, the express com- 
pany holds that their records show that a value was stated. 
This value was less than the fifty cents per pound lia- 
bility provided in the express receipt conditions. Is claim- 
ant entitled to settlement on the basis of fifty cents per 
pound or must they accept adjustment on _ thee value 
claimed to have been stipulated in the receipt? 

Answer: Paragraph 2 of the Uniform Express Receipt 
provides, in part, “that the rate charged for carrying said 
property is dependent upon the actual value of the prop- 
erty, Which must be specifically stated in writing by the 
shipper, and applies only upon property of an actual value 
not exceeding $50 for any shipment of 100 pounds or less, 
or not exceeding fifty cents per pound, actual weight, for 
any shipment in excess of 100 pounds.” So that if the 
shipper fails to declare the actual value, the stipulation 
aforesaid operates to fix the carrier’s liability at $50 
for any shipment of 100 pounds or less, and not to exceed 
fifty cents per pound for any shipment in excess of 100 
pounds. If the shipper declares a value less than fifty 
cents per pound on a shipment weighing more than 100 
pounds, the actual value of which is fifty cents per pound 
or more, and the company charges the same rate that is 
applicable to a shipment valued at fifty cents per pound, 
then the company would be liable in that amount, as the 
stipulation expressly is that the rate charged applies only 
upon propertty of an actual value not exceeding * * #* 
fifty cents per pound, actual weight;” that is, the com- 
pany is liable in the maximum sum of fifty cents per 
pound upon any shipment upon which the released rate 
was assessed. 


Carrier’s Liability for Goods Refused by Consignee 


WiscOnsin.—Question: On Nov. 7, 1917, we forwarded 
to Philadelphia a consignment of merchandise of special 
nature., This shipment was traced on November 28, De- 
cember 3, 13 and 28, carrier being informed that unless 
delivery was made promptly the merchandise contained 
therein would be useless to customer, but without results. 

Claim was filed under date of Jan. 23, 1918, and followed 
up until Feb. 14, 1918. On February 15 we were informed 
that shipment arrived at destination, but customer re- 
fused acceptance on account of long delay, claiming that 
the merchandise was of no further value, because another 
method had been adopted. We then suggested to the 
transportation company to return the shipment, allowing 
them the scrap value, in view of the fact that it was only 
of value to us as such. Having received no reply, we 
again called their attention to this matter on May 13, 
June 25, Sept. 3, Oct. 28, Dec. 9, 1918, Feb. 22, March 26, 
June 4 and June 3, 1919. Recently we were informed 
that they could not consider this proposition, but would 
dispose of the merchandise to best advantage and femit 
us the net proceeds from the sale, although acknowledging 
delay in connection with the shipment. Please let us 
know how settlement of our claim should be based: 

Answer: Your proper course is to hold the consignee 
for the invoice price of the delayed shipment, or request 
the return of it in accordance with General Oder No. 34-A 
of the United States Railroad Administration. 

If you consigned the shipment “straight” to the con- 
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signee and did not covenant with him to make safe de- 
livery at destination, your responsibility ceased with the 
delivery of shipment im good order to the initial carrier 
for transportation. If the shipment was unreasonably de- 
layed in transportation, through which the consignee was 
damaged, and it was not wholly worthless on the market, 
it was the duty of the consignee to accept it and seek his 
remedy from the carrier. 

If, however, you are obligated or willing to assume the 
responsibility of safe delivery at destination and repossess 
yourselves of the delayed shipment, then you might order 
the return of the shipment to you in accordance with 
paragraph 2 of General Order No. 34-B. This order pro- 
vides that “consignors shall be notified when freight is 
refused or is unclaimed as provided above when the con- 
signor can be determined from the billing or when ship- 
ments are marked with the consignor’s name and address, 
such notice to contain provision that unless proper orders - 
for disposition are received on or before a specified date, 
not earlier than sixty days from date of arrival and notice 
to consignee, the shipment will be sold for charges without 
further notice.” 

Upon return of the shipment to you you might hold the 
earrier liable for the difference in the market value at 
destination of the shipment when it arrived and its value 
when it should have arrived, but cannot bind the carrier 
for such damage or loss as has resulted from the time 
when the carrier gave notice of arrival to the consignee 
and the latter’s refusal to accept same. 


Interest on Delayed Shipment 


Nebraska.—Question: At your convenience, will you 
kindly advise whether a carrier is liable for interest 
charges on a car unreasonably delayed in transit? The 
circumstances surrounding the case are as follows: 

On January 21, 1918, we made a shipment to Worcester, 
Mass., shippers’ order lading, car arriving April 10, 1918. 
Our sight draft carried with it a rider that draft was not 
to be paid until arrival of the car. Draft was drawn 
through a New York City bank and remittance made to us 
promptly on receipt, but later on they came back with a 
ge of $36.93 interest due between January 21 and April 
10, 1918. 

We have handled this with a few of dur friends; some 
contend that a carrier is liable for interest where it un- 
reasonably delayed a shipment, while others claim that we 
have no recourse except loss computed on a basis of the 
invoice value at time and place of shipment. We have 
gone through some legal information which we have here, 
but we do not find anything bearing on this specific case. 

Answer: In accordance with section 3, paragraph 2, of 
the Uniform Bill of Lading, the carrier’s liability for loss 
or damage is computed on the basis of the value of the 
property at the place and time of shipment. But in a 
recent decision of the District Court for Minnesota, Mc- 
Caull-Dinsmore Company vs. C. M. & St. P. Railway Com- 
pany, 252 Fed. 664, the court held that such stipulation in 
the bill of lading was unlawful and void, under the Cum- 
mins amendment, as being a limitation of the liability of 
the carrier and a limitation of the amount of recovery, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission accepted this view 
of the subject, In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 
711, in which the Commission said that “the general rule 
of the common law is that the measure of damages for 
which a carrier is liable, in the absence of specific stipula- 
tion in relation thereto, is the market value of the goods 
at destination, plus interest on such value from the date 
when, in general course, the goods should have been de- 
livered, less the unpaid transportation charge, if any. 
. . . Compensation on this basis will generally make 
the owner whole in respect to his loss.” 

At common law, the rule is that if goods of a par- 
ticular kind have fallen in market value during the delay, 
or if they have depreciated in quality because of the de- 
lay, damages are computed on the basis of the difference 
between the market value when the goods should have 
arrived and the value at the time of their delivery; with in- 
terest from the time when they should have been delivered. 
Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d Edition, Vol. 3, Section 1366. 


Special Damages—Shipment of Honey 


Ohio.—Question.—Carload of extracted honey in tin cans 
boxed, originating at A destined to B (interstate), con- 
tents of car transferred en route from original to an X 
on account of original car becoming in bad order. In 
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transferring contents of this car, railroad employees failed 


to properly store; arrived at destination in very bad order. 
Was received at B about 10 o’clock a. m. 

Near railroad yards there is located an apiary of possi- 
bly 300 colonies of bees. As soon as car reached yards, 
bees were attracted to this car by the thousands on ac- 
count of leaking condition. Car placed on consignee’s ware- 
house track about 12 o’clock noon; the day being warm 
and clear, the bees from the nearby apiary as well as 
possibly one or two other apiaries a short distance away 
began robbing the car in earnest. 

The end of this car had received a hard jam, leaving 
an opening of several inches at the top, exposing con- 
tents, also the doors were in bad condition, through which 
the bees could enter easily, making it necessary that con- 
signee resort to the use of fire hose. It was impossible 
to unload until after sundown, a period of possibly six 
hours, during which time a constant stream of water was 
thrown onto this car to prevent wholesale robbery, pos- 
sibly pollution of apiaries with foul brood. Loss of several 
colonies resulted, due to condition of car on arrival. 

We, of course, understand railroad company is liable 
and will be willing to settle for the loss of honey due to 
careless loading and rough handling, but would like to be 
advised as to extent of liability for expense of labor, water 
and loss of bees. 

Answer: The expense of labor, water, ete., for the pur- 
pose of reclaiming the goods and keeping down the ‘oss 
to the lowest possible minimum are properly chargeable 
against carriers, but the loss of the bees is what might 
be termed as special damages, and being remote and specu- 
lative and not in the contemplation of the parties at the 
time of making the contract of carriage, for such the car- 
rier would not be liable. 


Valuation of Express Shipment 


Ohio.—Question: A concern shipped to us two bars of 
steel by the American Railway Express, declaring value 
in express receipt of $150, whereas actual invoice value 
was $151.40. The shipment was lost in transit and express 
company made settlement of $150, advising this was the 
extent of their liability, because $150 was the declared 
value in the express receipt. Is there any way in which 
we can collect the actual invoice value of $151.40? 

Answer: Under the second Cummins amendment the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized to require 
carriers to maintain rates dependent upon the value de- 
clared in writing by the shipper or agreed upon in writing 
as the released value of the shipment. In the Matter of 
Express Rates, etc., 43 I. C. C., 510, the Commission au- 
thorized express companies to maintain existing express 
rates dependent upon the declared or released value of the 
property transported, and ordered the express companies 
to amend the form and terms and conditions of the uni- 
form express receipt, so that they will provide that the 
company shall not be liable in any event for more than 
$50 for any shipment of 100 pounds or less or for more 
than 50 cents per pound actual weight for any shipment 
weighing more than 100 pounds unless a greater value is 
stated in the receipt and that unless a greater value is 
declared and stated in the receipt the shipper agrees that 
the value of the shipment is as last stated above, and 
that the liability of the company shall not exceed such 
value. When the declared or released value exceedes that 
above stated, the rates are 10 cents greater for each $100 
or fraction thereof in excess of the value stated above. 
Inasmuch as shipment was released to value of $150, the 
express company is liable for that amount only. 


Reparation on Shipments Moving on Domestic Rates Owing 
to Cancellation of Export Rates Under General 
Order No. 28 


New York.—Question: With the general advance in 
freight rates effective June 25, 1918, it was decided that 
all export rates were to be canceled, leaving export traffic 
to move on the basis of domestic rates. The cancellation 
of the export tariffs went into effect as scheduled and 
naturally brought a great amount of pressure and protest 
on the Administration, with the result that export rates 
were reinstated where it was felt there was such a need. 

During the period when there were no export rates in 
effect there were hundreds of carloads of freight shipped 
on which the exporters had to pay excessively high do- 
mestic rates, due partially to the fact that no domestic 
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commodity rates were provided on traffic that had pre 
viously moved principally for export. 

Will you please advise, through your column, whether 
the reinstatement of rates previously in effect, even though 
on a higher basis, is not an admission of discriminatory 
rates during the period when domestic rates were applied 
and does not the fact that the rates were admittedly high 
and reduced on protest become a subject for complaint 
and subsequent reparation. 

In your answer it would also be appreciated if yoy 
would state whether, in seeking reparation, claim must 
be first presented to the railroad and declined, or whether 
we can obtain an expression from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, considering, of course, that the claim will 
most certainly be declined by the railroad, due to the 
fact that the proper rates were applied at the time of 
shipment according to their tariff. 

Answer: “While the mere fact that export and import 
rates on certain commodities canceled by authority of 
General Order No. 28 were restored because of there be- 
ing no domestic commodity rates on such articles does 
not in and of itself prove that such rates were unreason- 
able. Several complaints have been filed for reparation 
on shipments moving between the date of the cancellation 
of the export and import rates and the subsequently estab- 
lished rates, and in Docket 10369, Woolson Spice Co. 
vs. Director-General, Northern Pacific Railway Co. et al., 
the Commission awarded reparation. 

In falling such claims they may be submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on either its informal 
or formal docket. If on the informal docket, the claims 
may either be presented to the carriers direct, who must 
secure the approval of the Director of Traffic before sub- 
mitting same to the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
they may be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission direct, but in either event the carrier must be 
willing to make reparation. If a formal complaint is filed 
it is not necessary to first submit the claims to the car- 
riers. 


Application of Rates Under General Order No. 28 


New York.—Question: Will you kindly advise through 
your columns whether under General Order No. 28, which 
provides for a minimum class scale of rates to be applied, 
where the carriers do not publish through rates between 
given points, but the same are made on the combination 
of the locals, it is legal to apply the minimum scale or 
the rates that were in effect prior to the increase with 
25 per cent added? 

For example, we will say, that sixth class, Official Clas- 
sification from A to B is 10 cents; from B to C is 5 cents. 
Under the general order these factors would be increased 
to 12% cents from A to B and the minimum scale from 
B to C of 7 cents, which would make a through rate of 
191% cents, while applying the 25 per cent to the combina- 
tion, which will be 15 cents, would increase same to 19 
cents. Kindly advise if we are correct in our interpreta- 
tion of this order. 

Answer: Freight Rate Authority No. 10 of the Railroad 
Administration contains a provision to the effect that pub- 
lication should be made of a rule providing that the mini- 
mum scale of class rates as provided in paragraph D of 
section 1 of General Order No. 28, will apply to through 
continuous hauls. However, none of the eastern lines 
have published the rule authorized in Freight Rate Author- 
ity No. 10, although it has been published in F. L. Spie- 
den’s Freight Tariff No. 44, I. C. C. No. 267, for account 
of southern lines. In the absence of tariff provisions for 
the rule there would appear to be no authority for its use. 


Interest on Claims for Loss or Damage 


New Jersey.—Question: Will you kindly advise us re 
garding the following in the columns of The Traffic World? 
It is our understanding that the railroads are now to pay 
interest on loss and damage claims. Will you kindly ad- 
vise us when this became effective, together with au- 
thority ? 

Answer: We know of no recent rulings as regards the 
payment of interest on claims of loss and damage. You 
no doubt have in mind the recent ruling made by Director 
of Public Service and Accounting Prouty to the effect 
that interest would in future be allowed on overcharge 
claims. The Interstate Commerce Commission has no 
jurisdiction over claims for loss and damage, this being 
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a matter which properly comes before the courts. For 
a discussion of the rulings of the courts in this matter 
see page 377 of the issue of The Traffic World for Feb. 
15, 1919, under the caption, “Interest on Claims and Spe- 
cial Damages.” 

Shipper’s Routing 


MinnesOta.—Question: Will you kindly advise us 
through the columns of The Traffic World the status of 
the responsibility of the shipper for misrouting? That is, 
if the shipper inserted a route in the bill of lading, which 
was not the route taking the lowest rate, and the con- 
signee was obliged to pay excess freight charges, is the 
shipper legally responsible for the amount? 

The shipment in question originated on the C., B. & Q. 
and the shipper inserted routing in the bill of lading via 
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the C., B. & Q. and C. & N. W. It happened that there 
was no through rate in effect via this route, while there 
was a through rate in connection with the C., B. & Q. 
and C. G. W., and the shipment should have been routed 
in this way. The railroad declined to assume responsi- 
bility, as the shipment was forwarded according to in- 
structions. 

Answer: Shippers are chargeable with knowledge of the 
legal tariff rates, and the definite specification by shippers 
of the more expensive of two or more available routes 
relieves carrier of the duty of forwarding the shipments 
over the cheapest route. Carriers will not be requested 
to refund the original charge resulting from shipper’s 
error in routing—Baker-Wakefield Cypress Co. vs. T. & P. 
Ry., 37 I. C. C., 546; Woodland Lumber Co. vs. N. S. 
R. BR. Co., 38 tC. C.,. 70S. 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


Editor The Traffic World: 


I have read with considerable interest letter of Mr. 
Potter, general traffic manager, American Shipbuilding 
Company, to the secretary-treasurer of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, regarding their circular letter No. 
134, protesting on the clause in the bill of lading regard- 
ing the filing of suit for loss and damage claims within 
two years and one day after receipt of shipment. 

Mr. Potter, in the shipbuilding business, may be able 
to collect his claims within the two year and one day 
period. It is very evident that Mr. Potter is not very 
familiar with the handling of claims in the fruit business. 
He seems to feel that the opposition to the clause in ques- 
tion by the League only comes from a very small number 
of the League members and does not in any sense rep- 
resent a well substantiated opposition by the majority 
of the League members. We feel that all of the fruit 
interests would oppose this clause, because there has 
been, as we understand, a great many claims turned down 
by the freight claim agents account having reached the 
two year and one day period before payment could be 
made and upon which the shippers have not taken ad- 
vantage of their privilege to sue within that time. 

There is no question but what those shippers that have 
had their claims declined account of the expiration of 
the period for suit, did not sue because the carriers have 
paid these claims before the government took over the 
railroads and believed they still would continue to pay 
as in the past. There is no question but what the claim 
agents themselves would still continue to pay claims re- 
gardless of whether they had reached the two year and 
ofe day period if they had not received wire instructions 
from their superiors to discontinue the practice. 

We have had a great many claims and we feel other 
fruit shippers are in the same position, on which it has 
taken the claim agents over two years to complete their 
Investigation, and, up until a few month ago, have paid 
them regardless of this bill of lading provision. Recently 
we have been advised by the different claim agents they 
could not pay certain of our claims account of the two 
year and one day limit having been reached. On one claim 
it had even gone so far as to have the voucher issued 
and we believe that voucher is now in the possession 
of the claim agent, properly made out and signed, but 
on account of receiving wire instructions from his supe- 
rior, he was compelled to hold up the voucher and advise 
that payment could not be made, account the two year 
and one day limit having been reached. 

We do not believe any claim agent delays payment of 
Claims intentionally. The claim section of the Railroad 
Administration has issued instructions to the claim agents 
requesting them to endeavor to pay certain claims within 
a specified time, but on account of the recipients of the 
Claim agents’ letters not replying promptly delay occurs 


and the claim agents are compelled to trace occasionally 
several times for information which should have been 
promptly furnished on the first request by the destination 
agent or others to whom the claim agent has written. 

From the delay that fruit claims encounter, it is only 
natural that some of the fruit shippers would criticize 
the claim agents for the delay in payment of claims that 
have taken over six months to investigate and especially - 
those which have become outlawed by their delay in 
completing investigation. It does not seem reasonable 
that it should take over six months to investigate any 
fruit claim. Of course, it would depend on the parties 
receiving the letters of inquiry from the claim agents 
whether these claims could be disposed of within six 
months. If they would reply promptly and in detail, the 
claims could be adjusted more readily. 

We heartily indorse the action of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League in protesting against the retaining 
of such an unfair clause in the bill of lading. We cannot 
see why the carriers should endeavor to put a limit on 
the time within which the shipper is entitled to sue. If 
the. shipper is lenient enough with the carriers, thereby 
allowing them over two years to investigate a claim, then 
the carriers should certainly reciprocate by eliminating 
this clause from the bill of lading and pay claims, re- 
gardless or time consumed in investigating. We do not 
believe the carrier wants to be sued and we do not think 
any of the shippers want to sue the carrier, as we believe 
they all feel it is much better to co-operate with the 
carriers than to continually antagonize them. Claims can 
be settled much better if a friendly feeling exists between 
the claim agent and the claimant. Regardless of whether 
this clause his been legally tested, we believe, and always 
will, that it is unjust and should be stricken from the 
requirements of the bill of lading. We do not believe 
Mr. Potter’s criticism of the League’s action is justified, 
because he is evidently reviewing the matter from the 
standpoint of the shipbuilding business entirely. There is 
not necessarily something wrong with the claim just be- 
cause it takes the carriers two years to investigate. The 
claim agents could probably tell Mr. Potter why it takes 
them two eae to investigate some fruit claims. 

Northwestern Fruit Exchange, 
x M. Groseclose, Asst. Traffic Manager. 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 5, 1919. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I note Mr. E. L. Williams’s article in the August 9 issue 
regarding the failure of the express company to aggregate 
lot shipments. 

The official classifications of the American Railway Ex- 
press Company very plainly. provides for the aggregation 
of lot shipments, providing the packages are all so marked 
and take the same class. If you should tender a ship- 
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ment consisting of several packages to same consignee 
separate the first class from the second class, and make 
two shipments aggregating each class by itself, “assuming 
the packages average ten pounds as provided.” 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Williams’s trouble is 
due to the local express office and not as a policy of the 
express company. He might call his local agent’s atten- 
tion to the rules. 

We ship about 5,000 express shipments.annually and 
have never had a complaint such as Mr. Williams states. 

The Adams Seed Company, 
C. E. Doak, Traffic Manager. 
Decorah, Ia., Aug. 13, 1919. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer heartily agrees with the statement of H..A. 
Cartwright, traffic manager of the Cornwell Company, 
regarding “Payment of Claims”, in the “Open Forum,” 
issue of August 2, concerning outstanding claims origi- 
nally filed with the Adams Express Company and the 
American Express Company. 

This company has several outstanding claims with the 
Adams Express Company, and when writing in regard 
to present status we are informed that they are in the 
hands of Mr. Stockton, general counsel, Adams Express 
Company, New York, for handling to conclusion. How- 
ever, communications to that gentleman regarding these 
claims received no response. It appears that the various 
railroads are adjusting 1917 claims more rapidly than 
the American Railway Express Company, and there is 
no reason why they cannot satisfy the various shippers 
in the same manner. And unless a speedy settlement is 
made, we, of course, have no other alternative than to 
place them in the hands of our attorney. The writer 
believes an immediate investigation should be started as 
to the approximate amount of outstanding 1917 claims. 

Medart Patent Pulley Company, 
A. B. Berne, Traffic Manager. 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 11, 1919. 





* a 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Ligests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

& * 





Delay in Transportation or Delivery—Liability: 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) In action for delay.in ship- 
ment of corn to be shelled in transit, an instruction that, 
if carrier was merely shipper’s agent to have corn shelled, 
it would not be responsible for delay by sheller, unless 
for years before and during time of shipments it held 
itself out as having adequate facilities, or had contracted 
for such shelling, and that shipper relied thereon, held 
without support in evidence, and reversible error.—Fay 
vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 173 N. W. Rep. 69. 

Loss of or Injury to Goods—Liability 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) An interstate carrier’s tariff 
provision that corn might be shelled in transit merely 
permited shipper to have corn shelled en route, but did 
not obligate carrier to do the shelling, and a notation that 
it was to be shelled in transit was no more than a direc- 
tion how shipment was to be handled, and not a contract 
that carrier would shell it, so that it was not liable for 
alleged negligence in shelling corn, the charge for which 
was added to scheduled freight charge and deducted from 
proceeds to shipper.—Fay vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 
173 N. W. Rep. 69. 

Baggage—Liability: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) “Baggage” means such 
articles of necessity and convenience as are usually car- 
ried by passengers for their personal use. It does not 
include merchandise held for sale, but if the carrier know- 
ingly accepts such merchandise as baggage its liability 
is the same as in case of other baggage. In this case 


the evidence sustains the finding of the jury that certain 
articles of merchandise kept for sale were accepted as 
baggage with notice of their character and use.—Ferris 
vs. Minneapolis & St. L. Ry. Co., 173 N. W. Rep. 178. 
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Limitation of Liability: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) The limitation of the 
amount of the carrier’s liability for loss is a matter of 
contract. A limitation in a schedule of rates published 
and filed as required by statute is not effective for the 
purpose if not assented to by the shipper.—Ferris ys, 
Minneapolis & St. L. Ry. Co., 173 N. W. Rep. 178. 

A limitation on the baggage check does not limit the 
carrier’s liability unless assented to by the passenger and 
there is a contract fairly and honestly entered into estab- 
lishing the limitation.—Ibid. 

The burden of proof is upon the carrier to prove that 
such a contract was fairly and honestly made.—Ibid. 
Contract: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) A “baggage check”’ is 
not ordinarily a “contract of carriage,” but merely a 
“receipt.”—Ferris vs. Minneapolis & St. L. Ry. Co., 173 
N. W. Rep. 179. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





® 
REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Since enactment of the 
Carmack amendment (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa) all 
questions relating to a common carrier’s liability for loss 
or damages to interstate shipments are to be determined 
thereunder and by rules declared by the federal court 
that legislation have superseded all regulations of a par- 
ticular state upon the subject and decisions prior to that 
time are not controlling.—Fay vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co., 173 N. W. Rep. 69). 

Waiver of Limitation: 

The design of the Carmack amendment (U. S. Comp. 
St. 8604a, 8604aa) was to avoid all possibility of discrimi- 
nation by the carrier in dealing with shippers, and hence 
a carrier cannot waive a contract provision requiring all 
claims for damage or delay to be made in writing within 
four months after delivery, as to do so would open the 
road to preferences and to discriminations between ship- 
pers.—Ibid. 

I. C. C. Order: 

The district court was not required to take judicial no- 
tice of an order contained in a reported ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 


TO USE OIL AS FUEL 


A contract has just been closed whereby the Carson 
Petroleum Company of Chicago agrees to furnish the M., 
K. & T. Railway Company 15,000,000 barrels of fuel oil at 
the rate of 3,000,000 barrels per year for a period of five 
years. 


The following are the principal features of the contract: 

The Carson Petroleum Company will take $750,000 of 
the federal receiver’s notes to cover expenditures that 
the M., K. & T. Railway Company will have to make in 
changing their engines from coal to oil and expense they 
will be put to in putting in storage facilities at their vari 
ous division points, dock tankage facilities and pipe lines 
at Galveston. 

The reason for taking these notes is said to be that 
the railway company, under the federal management, is 
not authorized to issue bonds. 

The good portion of fuel oil for this contract is to be 
supplied for the Carson Petroleum Company by the Mex 
ican Petroleum Corporation and Pan-American Petroleum 
Corporation, to be delivered to the railway company at 
Galveston by tankers from Mexico. 

It is said that this contract will enable the M., K. & T. 
Railway Company to make a saving of $3,000 per day when 
all of their engines are converted to oil, which will take 
about six months. 
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WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager or assistant, by mar- 
ried man, age 33, graduate of La Salle Extension University, 


4 . 
he Di f N C 1 : now employed in railroad office. Thoroughly familiar with clas- 
of igest O Cw omp aints sifications, tariffs, routes, claims and interstate commerce law. 
ed ‘ gw References furnished. R. D. 334, Traffic World, Chicago. 
he No. 10781. C. U. Snyder & Co., Chicago, vs. Union Pacific R. R. TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; fifteen 
rs, et al. : years’ experience railroad; familiar with I. C. C. rulings, freight 
Against a rate of 60 cents per cwt. on carload shipments and passenger rates and handling of claims. Graduate of La 
of refuse molasses from Sugar City and Black Foot, Ida., to Salle Extension University’s course of Interstate Commerce and 
he Pine Bluff, Ark., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a Freight Traffic; have some knowledge of law, of which I am 
nd cease and desist order, the application of a published rate of making a special study at present. Married. Address O. G. A. 
41 cents or such other rate as the Commission may deem 222, Traffic World, Chicago. 
b- just and reasonable, and reparation. 


—o rr 


To 


= = Ge we °r* 


we 


No. 10782. Alden Coal Company, Matherville, Ill., vs. Rock Is- 
land Southern Ry. Co. et al. ‘ ; 

Against a rate of $1.36 per net ton on shipments of bitumi- 
nous coal from mines of the complainant on the Rock Island 
Southern Railway to Hopewell, Ill., as unjust, unreasonable 
and unduly discriminatory. Asks for a cease and desist order 
and the establishment of maxima rates. 

. . Coal Trade Bureau of Illinois, Galesburg, IIl., vs. 
c. B. & Q. R. R. et al. : : 

Against the present adjustment of rates on bituminous coal 
from complainant’s mines in Illinois and Iowa. Asks for 
rates based on at least 40 cents per net ton less than the 
rates in effect from the Springfield, or 70 cents per net ton 
less than the rates from the Illinois district. 

No. 10784. Atlantic Paper & Pulp Corporation, Port Wentworth, 
Ga., vs. The Nelson & Albemarle Railway Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 35 cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 
soapstone blocks, or rough slabs, not dressed, from Arring- 
ton, Va., to Port Wentworth, Ga., as unjust and unreason- 
able, also rate of 42 cents from Schuyler, Va., and of 51 cents 
from the same point. Asks for a cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates, and minimum of 
40,000 pounds, and reparation. 

No. 10787. Parlin & Orendorff Company, Canton, Ill., vs. Ken- 
tucky & Tennessee Railway Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of coal from 
Worley and Yamacraw, Ky., to Canton, Ill., by reason of 
an advance on July 1, 1917, of 15 cents per ton to each com- 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic manager, have seventeen years’ 
railroad experience in accounting, also understand tariff ap- 
plications and I. C. C. regulations, and experienced in handling 
men. A. Y. A. 550, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER now employed in that capacity de- 
sires immediate change. Eight vears railroad and three years 
industrial traffic experience. References if desired. R. E. E. 
331, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, fifteen years’ experience—railroad— 
industrial official territory. A. D. D. 117, Traffic World, Chi- 
cago. 


MAN, GENERALLY EXPERIENCED, freight rate adjust- 
ments, tariff compilation, claims, etc., wants position. Good 
knowledge present rate conditions. Results guaranteed by 
previous success. Recommendations, present and former em- 
ployers. Address ‘‘Ambitious,”’ Traffic World, Chicago. 


COMPETENT TRAFFIC MAN desires promising connection. 
Aggressive. M. N. O. 296, Traffic World, Chicago. 


FREIGHT FACTS 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, formerly railroad man, forty years of 
age, open for traffic position in New England. C. H. E. 369, 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Twelve years’ experience, now in that 
capacity with large independent packing house. M. R. B. 797, 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


_ EXPORT TRAFFIC MANAGER, thoroughly conversant with 
inland and overseas shipping to all parts of the world. Large 
following among railroad and steamship concerns. Ten years 
in this same business. Proven record; wants position, New 
York. I. A. C. 699, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position by competent traffic manager, capable 
of organizing and conducting up-to-date traffic department. 
Seven years’ experience in railroad and industrial traffic. De- 
sires change account of limitations in present position. Ref- 
erences, if required. L. I. K. 661, Traffic World, Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


Several cars of first-class 6x8—8 Oak Ties. For imme- 
diate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


THE BENFER COMPANY 


648 Engineers Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Ira E. Arnold, Commerce Counsel 
Bert L. Benfer, Chas. H .Lampen, Rate Specialists 
Alex E. Whiteside, Statistician 
Tene Problems Reviewed; Costs 
Analyzed; Rate and Claim Adjustments; 
Cases Before Commissions and Courts 


CHAPIN 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


HAMMOND, IND. 


On Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co. 


Storage - Pool Cars - Forwarding 


Distribution by Parcel Post and Express 
our specialty. 


Use our service and escape Chicago congestion. 
hicago rates apply. 


Na Working Tools of the Traffic Fraternity”’ 


National Freight Traffic Manuals 


“They are excellent.’-—L. M. Rob- 
G. A., Canadian Pacific Des- 


“Consider them well worth the price 
Collins, G. T. M. 


Insen, 
patch. 


charged.’”’—G. W. 


Peters Cartridge Co. 


Just out!—A boiled-down pocket size Encyclopedia contain. 
ing the very latest and authentic word on Traffic Manage- 
ment and Foreign Trade Service. 


as Classification, Rate Territories, Tariffs, 


> 4 . <A., Routing, Tracing, Departmental 
Records, Claims, District Freight Comm., Ex- 


“I am immensely pleased.’’—C. F. press Service, Act to Regulate Commerce, Ex- 


t 3 W. Muesebeck, Washington, D. C. porting, Importing, Documents used in Overseas 
1] ae Be = “Of value to any traffic man.’’— Transactions, Foreign Selling and Export Ship- 
; : : 0. -F. Bell, Traffic Manager, Crane ping Methods, Rules of Practice and Procedure 
: : ‘ Co. before I. C. C.—together with Definitions, Illus- 

, : : eee “Thoy contain information that trations, Shipping Forms and Traffic Maps. 


should be in the possession of every 
shipper.’’-—W. C. Lindsay, Tr. Secy., 
National Confectioners’ Association. 
Pi “*These books shoula be on the desk 
t of every traffic man.’’—C. W. Nash, 
Tr. Commr., Albany Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Indisgensable to Industrial and Railroad Traffic Officials, 
Agents and Clerks; in fact, of vital Importance at this time 
to everyone directly or indirectly interested in the shipping 


a FREE 


Send today for four page descriptive circular 
BROOKLYN: 


a you can. examine these BIG little 
Consulting Traffic Service Corp., Dept. A, New York 
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ponent part of the through rate. Asks for a cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reasonable rates, not to 
exceed more than 30 cents per ton over the rates to Peoria 
and reparation. 

om, _— Cuban Molasses Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. M. & O. R. R. 
et al. 

Against a rate of 29 cents per cwt. on carload shipments of 
blackstrap molasses from Mobile, Ala., to Rondout, Ill. Ask 
for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 10693 (Sub. 4). The Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 

Against the charges collected on light rails and crossties 
shipped to France for use in military operations, exportea 
via Greeneville Piers and Baltimore, as unjust and unreason- 
able, because in excess of $3.16 per gross ton via Greeneville 
Piers and $2.86 per gross ton via Baltimore. Charges were 
collected at the rate of 32 cents to Greeneville Piers and 28 
cents to Baltimore, the rates being on portable railway track. 
Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 10693 (Sub. 5). Same vs. Pennsylvania Company et al. 

Same complaint against the class rates because in excess 
of gross ton rates of $3.60 and $4.50 per gross ton, in effect 
at the time of the movement. Asks for reparation. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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No. 10693 (Sub. 6). Same vs. Pennsylvania Company et al. 
Same complaint as to shipments via Baltimore. Same 
prayer. 


No. 10789. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del, 
vs. Canton Railroad Company et al. 

Against the sixth class rate of 11 cents on crude bulk 
sulphur from Canton, Baltimore, Md., to Philadelphia, Pa., as 
unjust and unreasonable, because in excess of $1.40 per ton 
on pyrites ore, contemporaneously in effect from and to the 
same points. Asks for reasonable rate and reparation. 


No. 10790. Northern Potato Traffic Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn., vs. Great Northern et al. 
Against the imposition of $5 rental charge on heater cars 


or insulated cars for the transportation of potatoes stored 
in transit when the movement is beyond the storage point cn 
the ground that the 3-cent per 100 pound rate imposed for 
the privilege of storing potatoes cover the furnishing cither 
of the identical car in which the potatoes moved to the stor. 
age point or one like it without further charge, or that the 
storage charge of 3 cents is unjust and unreasonable. Asks 
for reasonable rates and charges and reparation. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Marshall: 
10664—Perishable freight investigation. 
15th Section Applications 7738, 7837 and 7836. 
September 4—Altoona, Pa.—Examiner Gartner: 
10682—D. M. Bare Paper Co. vs. C. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 5—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Gartner: 
10693—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
10693 (Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. 
Y¥. C. &-8t. L. R. R. Co. et: al. 
10693 (Sub. No. 3)—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
10657—R. R. DuVal & Co., Inc., vs. Director General, Pa. 
R. R. et al. 
September 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
9791—Beekman Lumber Co. vs. Salem, Winona & Southern 
R. R. Co. et al. 
aes Iron Works Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & S. F. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
September 8—York, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
10658—J. B. Young & Co. vs. Hines, C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 8—I! Paso, Tex.—Examiner Butler: 
10671—Taylor & Smith, merchandise brokers, vs. Hines, Sou. 
Pac. Co. et al. 
10721—El Paso Sash and Door Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 8—Portsmouth, O.—Examiner Mackley: 
10533—Whitaker-Glessner Co. vs. B. & O. R_ kK. Co. et al. 
September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gartner: 
10626—Rockford Lumber and Fuel Co. et al. vs. C. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
10680—La Salle County Carbon Coal Co. vs. C. M. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
10663—Chas. Boldt Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 8—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Barclay: 
10713—Cadillac Motor Car Co. vs. Central R. R. 
el a: 


September 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
10633—Scram Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Hines. 
10635—The Wright Tie Co. vs. Batesville Southwestern R. R. 


et al. 
10637—Walker A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. et al. 

September 8—Washington, D. C., before Division 2 of I. C. C.: 

* Ex Parte 70—Rates on grain and grain products from north- 

western points. 
September 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
10665—Cohen, Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
Ry. et al. 

10667—Cohen, Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. 
k. & S. S. Co. et al. 

10692—Cohen, Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. Tll. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

September 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
10643—Lukens Steel Co. vs. Hines, P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 
10691—Philadelphia Shipping Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Pace Co. 

(Atlantic S. S. Lines) et al. 
September 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 


10638—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, C. I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. 
vs. Hines, N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 


& N. 
& St. 


10642—Lowry Lumber Co. 
et al. 

10681—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

106.9—Low:y Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

10688—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

10687—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Boston & Albany R. R. 


et al. 


September 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
10677 (Subs. 1 and 2)—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. ys, 
Hines, P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 
10707 (Subs. 1 and 2)—E. I. Du Jont de Nemours Co. ys, 
Hines, B. & M. R. R. et al. 


September 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
10694—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, P. C. C. & St. L. Ry, 


Co. et al. 
Ser Lumber Co. vs. Hines, St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co, 
et al. 
10701—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, G. & S. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
10702—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Union Pacific R. R. Co. 


et al. 
10709—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. ct al. 


September 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
10644—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 
10645—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 
10646—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
—— Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

10655—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
Ry. Co. et al. 

10666—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
Ry. Co. et al. 


September 10—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Barclay: 
ene Hines Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10662—Interstate Iron and Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Western 
Lines et al. 
September 10—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Mackley: 
10690—Philip Carey Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 10—Salisbury, Md.—Examiner Pattison: 
10705—David J. Ward and Arthur M. Northrup, trading as the 
John Bowden Co., vs. Hines, New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk R. R. Co. et al. 
September 11—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Marshall: 
10664—Perishable freight investigation. 
15th Section Applications 7738, 7837 and 7836. 


September 11—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gartner: 
ar 9" aaa Vinegar and Pickle Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Ry. 
et al. 
10627—Haarmann Vinegar and Pickle Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & 
O. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 11—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 

10674—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines, C. & W.C. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

10674 (Sub. No. 1)—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Hines, A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

10674 (Sub, No. 2)—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Hines, A. & W. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

10674 (Sub. No. 3)—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Hines, A. & W. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

10674 (Sub. No. 4)—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
10712—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et ul. 
a yeaa Lumber Co. vs. Hines, M. K. & T. R. R. Co. 

et al. 
10725—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
9355—John Moreell & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
10716—Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 12—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Mackley: 
10724—-Marietta Mfg. Co. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co et al. 

September 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 
10700—l'nion Tanning Co. vs. Hines, C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
10684—Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. L. V R. R. Co. et al. 


September 12—Williams, Ariz.—Examiner Butler: 
10639—Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & 
S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
sae eens Glass Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. (0. 
et al. 
8180—A. H. Kerr Co. et al. vs. Sand Springs Ry. Co. et al. 
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WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ANY SERVICE ANY TIME C U N A R D 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE ANCHOR 
2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, Ill. ANCHOR-DONALDSON 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 

The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 

tafic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 

Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 

empanies in promoting and securing better understanding by 

the public and the state and national governments of the needs 

of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed a = 

necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- QUADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE 

eed harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the th. 901 Feet + Breadth 97 Feet + 47000 Tons. 


yew to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
NEW YORK-AVONMOUTH 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. NEW YORK-LIVERPOOL 
@ M. Freer President Oo +4 4 Oe eee eee 
Sec. Central Coal Association, Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, O. OOL BOSTON-LONDON | 
ae “SN 0. 6.4 aud aan ementeeem bubimaameumennet - Vice-Presiaent ° 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of Ro OT Path Biter 
neat COMBINED FLEET 
Mauretania Verbania Vasconia 


Secretary-Treasurer Carm 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- rm = gees or mer 
cago, Ill. Cassandra Saturnis Tarantia Italie, 
yi a 
E. F. Lacey --.-Assistant Secretary Vardulia Venusia Vennonia 
5 North La Salle tSreet, Chicago, IIl. Virgilia 
RATES » Irish, ~~ om. a points ny lapten. Glasgow 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of Cs To ae 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


rrr rer ree eeeeece besa ip insane President For information as to rates, sailings, evc., and for booking arrangements, 
UE, ED occcccssece bbs de Sbesba been wenaeneaee Vice-President apply to 5 
W. J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer sent anT's OFFICES 

le 


W. E. Long ----.TrafiiCc Manager New York 8 Philadelphia Montreal - 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from oll gy 


Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic San Francisco Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Manager General Offices. Lawrence Building. Sterling, 11. 


ACME STRAPPING IS THE BEST 


INSURANCE FOR THE SAFE DELIVERY 
OF YOUR PRODUCT TO MARKET 





Nailless 


or 
Nailed, 

Light or 
Heavy 


ACME NAILLESS STRAP SYSTEM ACME DOT EMBOSSED NAILED STRAPPING 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES NOW 


ACME STEEL GOODS COMPANY, M’f’rs 


CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SEATTLE DENVER MONTREAL 
NEW YORK ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO VANCOUVER, B. C, WINNIPEG, CAN, 





JAMESTOWN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Jamestown, No. Dak. 


Transfer, Storage and Forwarding 


LOGICAL POINT FOR DISTRIBUTION OF MER- 
CHANDISE FOR NORTH DAKOTA 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 


Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members Am: ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 Bg > = 60, TEXAS st. , 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES. ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El” Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 Nerth 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 

6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 
Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 
Buffalo Storage & Carting ‘Co. | 

| 350 Seneca St, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


LINCOLN,NEBRASKA 
The Natural Hub for West of Missouri River Car Load Distribution = 


Trains make up on §={11 Main Lines 
5 Railroads and serve (41 Branch Lines 


Shippers’ Interests Conserved. Fireproof Warehouse 


STAR VAN & STORAGE C0., Lincoln, Nebraska 








OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (o 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 
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RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST TITH STREET 


66 Car Switch CHICAGO, ILL. Cap's, 1000 Car 


: Grand , Tl., Sta. | Chicago, Tll., Sta. 
L C. or Nickel te ‘Delivery Belt Boo of Ghee ae RS. a Del's 
angle 5S Private Car Switch and Lake Dock Facilities 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGH, TRANSFERRING 


Carolina Storage & Distributing Co, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of freight. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Pool car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is the most logical distributing point fog, the Carolinas, 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
GLOBE TRANSFER & STORAGE 


“GLOBE DELIVERY COoO.”’ 


Cut your cost of handling merchandise in Western 
Missouri River territory by shipping to Lincoln, the 
natural distribution center of this territory. Globe 
Service will make you a satisfied customer. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 


‘{PONY EXPRESS’? 
ST. JOSEPH MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 
THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent ——., for pistttoping without corte. Insur- 
ance rate 12 c mbers American arehouse- 
men’s ye Rk ny me, yon BE. Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO joc sot Fost cod West 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high fre - rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed carlots North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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The Only Pablication Rendering These Services 


GETZLER’S GUIDE 


WESTERN EDITION 


UNITED STATES EDITION 


EASTERN EDITION 


6 bee United States Edition shows standard All rail class freight rates from the following cities to all points 
in the United States of 750 inhabitants or over: 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
CANTON, O. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
COLUMBUS, O. 


DAYTON, O. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ERIE, PA. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MANSFIELD, O. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NEWARK, N. J. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The United States Edition will also show basing point through freight rates from hundreds of additional cities. 
The Western Edition will show standard All rail freight rates from Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and St. Paul 


and all points in their basing territory. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


QUINCY, ILL. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


New 
outsi: 


—_—— 


One | 
Six nr 
Thre 
Singl 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TOLEDO, O. 
TROY, N. Y. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


The Eastern Edition shows standard All rail freight rates from New York, Philadelphia and Boston and through rates from all 


points in the New England States. 


No railroad tariffs to ponder over. ‘ 
No writing and waiting. No personal calls or waste of time. 


requests. t ‘ 5 
absolutely unobtainable in your city— 


No telephone costs of cash, time and delays. 


No uncertain or inaccurate replies to your 


Immediate results obtained and in addition—that which is 


Freight Rates from all your Competitor’s points to your customers and theirs. 


To immediately ascertain the transportation costs of your competitors to your prospective or present customers, creates a service 
never heretofore obtainable and inestimable in value. __ ae 
Easy to read and easy to understand, this publication has become indispensable to the— 


mation. 


General Manager—for Completing Estimates, Proving Competitive Costs and obtaining Immediate Transportation Infor 


Treasurer or Cashier—for verifying Branch Office Accounts, Auditing Prepaid and Inbound Freight bills. 


Sales Manager and Salesmen—quoting Customers their Transportation Costs. 
all cities to your customers (and theirs). 


Ascertaining your competitor's rates from 


Equalizing Transportation Costs with your nearest competitor. 


Purchasing Agent—obtaining the Transportation Cost of goods offered him, enabling him to quote to salesmen their nearer 
competitor's Freight Costs and Compelling Terms of Sale to meet the lesser Costs. 

Bookkeepers and Billing Clerks—for deducting freight allowances from invoices or accepting deductions by customers. 

Traffic and Shipping Departments—all of the above and doing away with files of Complicated Railroad Tariffs. Obtaining 


rates for redistributing Consolidated Car Loads. 


and Collecting Overcharges. 


Reducing Costs by Dispensing with Telephone, Mail or Personal Calls. Preventing 


Ask any of the many manutacturers and merchants who are using GETZLER’S GUIDE (we are permitted to refer you to 
hundreds) for their opinion as to its saving of time, labor and money, its accessibility and its genuine relief from the complicated 


Transportation rate finding of the past 


and they will satisfy you that it saves 


TIME—TALENT—TEMPER—TELEPHONE AND TRANSPORTATION TROUBLES 


and in addition pays its cost in cash at once and is a continuous money maker thereafter. 


One Volume—Loose Leaf—All Changes in Freight Rates and Classifications Furnished Free of Charge 


GETZLER’S TRANSPORTATION RATES, Inc., Publishers 


UNITED BUILDING 


Established 1913 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Class Rate changes ordered by the United States Government. Railroad Administration are shown in these Editions 


Sample pages and further detail will be furnished on application. 


Please mention Traffic World. 





